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DIVERSIFIED READING 


Johnston and Barnum’s Book of Plays 


30 Cents Year 1 








This little volume has been prepared to meet the expressed wants 
of many teachers who recognize the value of dramatic representations 
at school. It comprises a series of little plays based upun familiar 
nursery rhymes and stories, such as Mary 
and Her Lamb, The Lion and the Mouse, 
The Spider and the Fly, Old Mother Hub- 
bard, and many others. These plays are adapted to the 
use of the youngest children at school, and are equally 
suitable for reading or for acting. 






Baldwin’s Second Fairy Reader | 


35 Cents Years 2-3 





=~ Ls, The second Fairy Reader is designed for children 
ws who are able to read easy narratives with some degree 

— of facility. The stories are derived from a variety of 

sources, each representing the folklore of a different country. Someof them are 
already recognized favorites, but many are new to schoolbook literature. All are 


retold by the author in a style which lends them new interest and value. 


Schwartz's Famous Pictures of Children 


40 Cents Years 3-4 


Gi 


Seventeen of the most famous pictures of children, by artists from Botticelli 
to Hunt, are presented in this book. The story of each painting is first given, 
andthen the biography of the artist. The method of telling is simple, direct, 
and ‘interesting. While this is essentially a “story book,” yet it will stimulate 
the child’s appreciation of art, and his comprehension of the close relationship of 
beauty and goodness. Each picture is reproduced as a full page illustration. 





The supplementary reading books described above are merely 
three which we have issued during the last few weeks. In all we 
publish over two hundred volumes, on all subjects, and suited for all 
grades. These are described in our Supplementary Reading Catalogue, 
No. 750, which is a handsome illustrated pamphlet of sixty-eight pages. 
It will be sent to any teacher on request, 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY! 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


—— 
RETURN OF 
TAFT. 
Mr. Taft is back from his foreign 
journeyings. Naturally, he is non- 
committal about his trip, but he has 
been at pains to explain that his only 
reason for returning via Europe is 
that he could save time by so doing. 
As to his candidacy for the _presi- 
dency, he is genially uncommunica- 


THE SECRETARY 


tive. The real fight will be in Ohio. 
If Mr. Taft's friends are strong 


enough to overcome the Foraker fac- 
tion, the secretary -will greatly  in- 
crease his strength in the convention. 
Meanwhile the anti-Roosevelt ele- 
ments in the Republican party are 
sedulously pushing Governor Hughes 
and are also nursing a little boom for 
Secretary Cortelyou. The air is full 
of political gossip and rumors, but 
there have been no positive develop- 
ments of importance since President 
Roosevelt made his statement flatly 
declining to be a candidate. 


DISORDERS IN IRELAND. 

Disorders in [reland are assuming 
so threatening a form that the gov- 
ernment has been forced to adopt a 
more energetic policy, and has ar- 
rested a Nationalist member of par- 
liament who has been particularly ac- 
tive in fomenting trouble. The par- 
ticular form which the disorders take 
is “cattle-driving,”’—the peasants 
driving off the cattle from lands 
which they covet for themselves, in 
defiance of the law and the constabu- 
lary. Mr. Birrell is finding his office 
as chief secretary for Ireland some 
thing far more onerous than the writ- 
ing of charming essays, which is his 
chosen occupation. He is criticised 
even by members of his own party 
for undue leniency, and a failure to 
use the full powers of the Crimes act; 
while, as for the opposition, they are 
making a great deal of political capi- 
tal out of the disturbances. 


MORE MINE DISASTERS. 


Another mine explosion in the bitu- 
minous coal region, the third within 
three weeks, has directed public at- 
tention anew to the conditions under 
which mining is carried on in this 
country. This time the scene of the 


disaster is in Pennsylvania, at the 
Darr mine near Jacob’s Creek, and 
the victims number about 250. Coal 


mining is at best an extra-hazardous 
occupation, but it cannot be wholly a 
coincidence that the United States 
shows a larger percentage of miners 
killed by accident than any other 
country. This appalling succession 
of disasters suggests recklessness 
somewhere and calls for a searching 
investigation. 


A DELAYED CONSTITUTION. 
China will have to wait for its con- 


stitution, it would appear from the 
latest imperial decree, just pub- 
lished. The decree expresses a hope 


that a constitution may be found 
practicable some time, but it fixes no 
date, and in the meantime recom- 
mends the people to refrain from 
useless agitation, and to accept the 
government council and the provin- 
cial assemblies recently created as a 
first step toward a constitution. The 
immediate and most urgent problem, 
the decree goes on to state, is to reg- 
ulate the political associations whose 
wctivities have assumed a menacing 
form. 
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TOO PRECIPITATE PROGRESS. 

[It is at least an open question 
whether it is not better that a people 
should wait for a constitutional gov- 
ernment until it has shown some fit- 
ness for it, rather than receive a 
grant of popular rights prematurely. 
Persia and Russia furnish illustra- 
tions in point. Persia has a bran- 
new constitution, and a parliament; 
but the parliament and the Shah are 
most of the time at loggerheads, and 
for a time recently it seemed that the 
streets of Teheran must run with the 
blood of fighting factions from the 
armed camps of reactionists and con- 


stitutionalists, which had been 
pitched in the city. The crisis 
passed, through the yielding of the 


Shah, but it may break out afresh at 
any moment; and with the first out- 
break there will come Anglo-Russian 
interference, and then Persia will 
lose not only its constitution and its 
parliament, but its independence. 


PUNISHING THE FIRST DUMA. 

As for Russia, the trial of the So- 
cialist Democrat members of the sec 
ond Duma, ending in the permanent 
exile of most of them to Siberia, had 
hardly been concluded before the 
vovernment put on trial the 109 
members of the first Duma, who 
signed the famous Viborg manifesto, 
ealling upon Russians to stand up for 
their rights, for popular representa 
tion and for an imperial parliament. 
Among the accused are the former 
president of the Duma, and many of 
the most conspicuous Liberal leaders. 
The charge is high treason, and no 
doubt is entertained that every mem- 
ber who signed the manifesto, upon 
whom the government can lay its 
hands, will be ‘convicted and pun 
ished, though a hope is entertained, 
on what ground is not clear, that the 
sentences will not be severe. One 
thing is sure: If these prosecutions of 
Liberal leaders go on, there will be 
bloody reprisals. 


DUELING AS A VINDICATION. 


The farcical nature of the duello 
as a means for the vindication of 
character has had a new and gro 
tesque illustration. The Hungarian 


premier, Dr. Wekerle, was attacked 
for political dishonesty by a former 
minister of justice. First obtainineg 
permission from his august master, 
he challenged his critic to fight a 
duel; and, being a much heavier and 
stronger man than his opponent, and 
more expert with the sword, he 
speedily disarmed his adversary and 
proceeded to slap him with the flat 
of his sword. After he had continued 
this diversion for a while, the two 
shook hands. But the question of 
Dr. Wekerle’s honesty or dishonesty 


seems hardly to be affected by this 

performance. 

THE GERMANIZING Or PO- 
LAND. 

The Prussian government is pur- 
suing relentlessly its policy of Ger- 
manizing Poland. When the Prus- 
sian Diet met recently, the vgovern- 
ment introduced a measure which 


empowered it to forcibly expropriate 
any Polish landholder, paying for the 
land at a fixed valuation, and open- 
ing it to settlement by Germans. The 
bill called for an appropriation of one 
hundred million dollars for this pur- 
pose. But this harsh proposal 
aroused so great opposition that the 
government did not venture to press 
it. It has now agreed upon a com- 
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under which the 
proposed expropriation is to be lim- 
ited to certain dfstricts which the 
Wiet is to determine, and the appro- 
priation called for is reduced to $66,- 
000,000. Even in this form, the bill 
is more likely to stiffen the Polish re- 
sistance than to lessen it. 


—— ——@ ——-- 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


lor many years German universi- 
ties have been the Mecea of American 
students, to such an extent that a large 
percentage of the professors in the 
colleges of this country had received 
their doctorate degree in the Father- 
land, and the cry went up that Amer- 
can colleges were becoming German- 
ized. Despite the kaiser’s heroic ef- 
forts in the shape of professional ex- 
changes and other measures in behalf 
of a German-American intellectual 
entente, statistics recently published 
indicate that the attendance of Amer- 
ican students at the University of 
Berlin has fallen to the smallest fig- 
ures on record. Only sixty-eight men 
and twenty-seven women are enrolled 
on the university books, as compared 
with more than 200 three years ago 
and more than 400 ten years ago. In- 
quiries made at Heidelberg, Gét- 
tingen, Jena, Leipsic, Halle, and other 
prominent universities reveal the fact 
that the shrinkage in the Berlin at 
tendance is typical of conditions else 
where. 


promise measure 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, benefits to the extent of $2,090,- 
OOO by the death of Lady Pearce re 
cently. Her husband, Sir William 
George Pearce, chairman of the Fair 
field Ship Building and Engineering 


Company, died on November 2 last. 
By his will his fortune was _ be- 
queathed ‘to Trinity College on the 


death of Lady Pearce. 

The Yale academic faculty has pre- 
vailed upon Dean Henry P. Wright 
to remain as dean for another year, 
retiring not before June, 1909. Dean 
Wright’s term of service in the col 
lege would have ended next June at 
the regular age limit now adopted at 
the university, but the impor 
tance and _ difficulty of finding 
the right successor to him, be 
tween now and next fall, and the 
common wish to have him remain at 
the head of the academic depart 
ment as long as he desired, combine] 
to bring the dean to the decision to 
remain another year. When he re- 
tires in June, 1909, he will have com 
pleted a quarter of a century as dean 
of Yale College. 


~ 
“> 


WHAT HE 





WANTED. 


A very bald-headed man went into 
the barber shop in the American 
House in our town, and, plumping 


himself down 
“Hair-cut!’ 
Ed, the barber, looked at him a mo- 
ment and replied: 
“Why, man you don’t need no hair- 
cut—what you want 
Lippincott’s. 


in the chair, said: 


is a shine,’’— 


PHILOPOENA. 


“T went to a ball game to-day,” re- 
marked the golf enthusiast. 

“Tell me about it,” said the fan. 

“Well, at the second stroke the pit- 
cher foozled—" 

“Excuse me, old man I have to 
catch a car.’—Washington Herald. 
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Eric Pape School of Art THOMAS 
janrve Suapen NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


(Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 





Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 

Painter and Illustrator The demand for graduates of this School is grow- 

ing rapidly. The reasons for this steady increase 

Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- are various ; principally because they are successful 

ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, and that they are able to handle popular combina- 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- ppt apy 


TION and DECORATIVE MUSIC AND DRAWING, or 


DESIGN 
DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING or 
MUSIC AND SOME H. S. BRANCH 


Catalog and “ Chronicle” sent upon request to. 
the Secretary. 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Address the secretary. | ee A. THOMAS 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, 


BOSTON, MASS. 15 & 17 Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Michigan 














HHENIK Ae. 











WHEELER’S FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


The best development of algebra from arithmetic. * * * Three thousand mental exercises. * * * Five thou- 
sand carefully graded written exercises, including problems in science. * * * Proofs and reasons for the 


steps taken. HALF LEATHER, $1.15. BRIEF EDITION, 95c. ALGEBRA FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 50c. 


356 WatusnAves cHicaco” } LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY 


ESTERBROOK'S STEEL PENS —<ammt== 


Standard every where for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 


ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 








26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MBG. CO. 


WORKS: CAMDEN, N. J. 











——E 


y OTS OF SELF RESPECT goes with a good | 
e pencil. A school is judged by the pencil it 





Rahs fuses. The pencil that is frée from grit and 
| ee Sar that is carefully graded, is the only one to 





‘use in the schoolroom, or in other words: THE PENCIL 
THAT FITS. 


| 


Send 16c. in stamps for a sample package,and a Pencil Geography will be added, free. 











| 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ...... Jersey City, N. J. | 
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Two Successful Series of Readers 
The Jones Readers 


An unrivaled series which has been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by teachers who were 
looking for the dest reading in the most 
attractive form. 

Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Worcester, New Haven, Hartford, Des Moines, and 
Columbus are included among a long list of cities 
ranging from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, that are 
using the Readers in their schools. 


The Blodgett Readers 


Primer, First, Second, and Third Readers 
(A Fourth is in Press) 
A new series by Frances E. Blodgett and 
Andrew B. Blodgett, Superintendent of 
Schools, ‘Syracuse. 


These Readers appeal to the child and arouse the 
interest so essential to proper expression. The 
stories are largely a record of action, and are in the 
conversational rather than the narrative form. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
































| 
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A New and Important Text-Book 
FIRST YEAR HARMONY 


BY 


THOMAS TAPPER 
PRICE $1.00 


This work is distinctive in the following 





particulars : 


I, It is simple. 

II. Each chapter is devoted to a single 
principle. 

III. It trains the faculty of Tone-Thought. 

IV. Besides progressive Lessons in Har- 
mony, the book provides instruction in 
Melody-writing, Dictation, and Analysis. 

V. First Year Harmony is especially valu- 
able to Music Supervisors, and for use 
in High and Normal Schools. 


Descriptive circular and information about 
instruction in Harmony by correspondence sent free 
upon application. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: 
120 Boylston St. 136 Fifth Ave. 

















EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL é 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 














ART EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ready in November, 1907 


A comprehensive Text-Book on Art Education covering 
a four years’ course in High School work. 
Beautifully illustrated. 








CONTENTS 
Pictorial Representation Design 
Perspective Architectural Drawing 
Figure and Animal Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 


Sample copies, postpaid, per copy, $1.25 





The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 





RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 


sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 


tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JourNnat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact 





upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the JouRNAL sl 1 be addressed to A. E. Winsurt 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 


should be addressed to the Publishers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, 3 , ‘ ‘ : ‘ $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one'new subscription, ° : : $4.00 7 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . ; ‘ $5.50 % 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rate 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 


} 


formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . ; ‘ ‘ $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, : ‘ : , $3.00 = 
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RISE AND RETIREMENT OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 


399 [Editorial.] 


John B. was born in northern New York, 
twelve miles from Malone, on a rugged farm that 
his father had hewn out of the forests and pulled 
up by the roots, a,small clearing of slight value 
to sell, and scarcely more valuable in yielding a 
living. 

The father, a hardy frontiersman, came from 
New England with his young bride the year that 
Webster made his famous speech on “Liberty and 
Union” in 1830. It was a long, hard struggle they 
had trying to wrest the bare necessities of life out 
of that soil, while children came early and often to 
their humble home. 

John B. was the first born, and upon him fell 
the responsibility of taking a hand in farm work as 
soon as he could drive the cows. He was forced 
to be handy with hoe and scythe as soon as his 
muscles could be coaxed to make the attempt. 

It was not a question of self-denial with the lad, 
but of self-preservation for the family. Before he 
saw his teens he was driving the team to Malone 
to market. The days began early and ended late. 
As to school, it was not thougnt of. John B. 
learned to 1ead, and read everythiug he could find 
and could find time to read. He could add and 
multiply, but to divide by 26 was as impossible as 
to read Hebrew, and as to grammar he had not so 
much as heard of it, or of any other school subjects, 


except such as he learned of in his miscellaneous | 


reading. 

At twenty years of age John B. announced that 
his brother, the next in order, would have to take 
his place on the farm, while he would spend the 
winter at Malone. He had scarcely spent a dol- 
lar in his life, and had earned many a dollar by 
teaming, buying and selling horses on his own ac- 
count in connection with the farm. 

Mr. H——, who had bought produce of him 
since he was a child, offered him board for work, 
allowing him six hours a day for school, He had 
never before worked so hard, really earning full 
day wages, but getting only his board in return, 
but it enabled him to keep his savings intact. 

Arithmetic and grammar were his chief studies, 
and in these he achieved great results. After a 
few weeks, notice was given out at chapel exercises 
that there would be a teachers’ class for the special 
benefit of those who would like to teach country 
schools. John B. applied for admission. The 
principal, Professor G , handed him a copy of 
Pope’s “Essay on Man,” and told him to analyze 
and parse the first paragraph. He might as well 
have been told to jump over the moon. He was 
told that he had no business to think of teaching. 





Nevertheless, by April he could do everything 
in arithmetic and could analyze and parse, and, 
all on his own account, he got a rural school and 
taught it most successfully. 

He went back to the farm for the summer, and 
being in Malone with his market load one day, 
Professor G said to him: “What are you go- 





ing to do now?” 
“Work on the farm and teach school in the win- 
ter.” 

“No, you are not, you are coming back and then 
go to college.” Nothing could have seemed more 
ridiculous, but in two years he was in college at 
Middlebury, Vt., having passed a good examina- 
tion. He got along finely in his studies and all 
right with his finances until it came to his senior 
year, when he had to have help or “quit.” 

The family could not help him, ani so he went to 
Malone to borrow the money. He did not antici- 
pate any.trouble, as he knew many men who be- 
lieved in him, but not a man would loan him a 
dollar for more education. Four days he went 
from one man to another until the last acquaint- 
ance with means had been interviewed: Then he 
saw that he must leave college, and with a heavy 
heart he faced the inevitable. 

Mr. H , With whom he had boarded the first 
winter in Malone, said: “Go and see William A. 
Wheeler.” (Mr. Wheeler was president of the 
bank.) 

“T don’t know him.” 

“But he must know you. Go.’ 





And the next 
morning as soon as the bank was opened the young 


man, without hope, walked into the bank presi- 
dent’s office. 


“Good morning, John. 


How are you getting 
on at college? 


How are you on it for money ?” 


It was all so unexpected, but John told him the 
exact facts. 


“How much will you need?” 

“A hundred dollars will do it. 

“No, it will not, but it will start you.” Writing 
a check for that amount, he said: “When I was a 
young man of your years I started in college. I 
did not get as far as you have gotten. 
have as much money as you had. I tried to bor- 
row money and could not, so I never had the one 
thing I craved, a college education. The cashier, 
there, will give you the money. When you need 
some more, as: you will need it, let me know. If 
you can pay it back, all right. If you never can it 
is all right.” 


I did not 


John B. has recently resigned the superin- 
tendency of the second largest city in Iowa, after 
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a school service in the city of thirty-nine years, 
twenty-nine of which was as superintendent. No 
man could retire from public service with more 
evidences of the love and esteem of teachers, 
school board, and the public. Resolutions were 
passed by the various bodies with which he has 
been officially associated in these years. Per- 
sonally, I have long known and admired Mr. 
Young and know full well how highly he is es- 
_teemed as a scholar and as a professional leader. 
He has kept Davenport ahead of any other city of 
its size west of Chicago in the introduction of 
new movements that were not fads, and he has 
seen the erection of the best high school for a 
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city of its size from the Alleghanies to the Rockies. 
No retirement could have been more gratifying 
to any faithful servant. : 

When, at a ripe old age, William A. Wheeler lay 
for weeks in his last illness, the public guarded well 
his sensitive nerves. Sundays came and went and 
no church bells were rung, the bells cf the street 
cars never clanged when within sound of the 
house, and the whistle of the locomotive was sup- 
pressed in Malone. 

William A. Wheeler was loved by all his towns- 
men; and he was well nigh idolized as one after 
another told stories like unto that which John B. 
Young can tell. | 
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THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF THE TEACHER.—(IIL.) 


- BY PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


[Stenographic report,} 


One of the things that educational theory will do for a 
man is to make him overhaul the educational resources 
of his subject, to make him overhaul his scholarship from 
the teacher’s point of view, to make him say, What ought 
the pupil to get out of this subject under my guidance? 
and, What is the relation of what he gets out of this 
subject under my guidance to what he gets out of other 
subjects under the guidance of other teachers? and also, 
What are the educational limitations of my field of work? 
What is it impossible for the pupil to get out of my sub- 
ject? Such an overhauling of a teacher’s scholarship will 
make him conscious of the educational value of his 
subject, but it will tend to restrain him from over- 
estimating its educational value; it will tend*to make him 
realize that he and his colleagues must work together in 
the interests of the pupil, and that one subject may do 
very much more for a pupil than another. 

The study of educational theory makes a man overhaul 
his scholarship in the light of his educational aims. That 
is a pretty long story. It cannot be done in an hour, or 
two, or three, or ten, or twenty. 

Suppose a teacher’s conception of the educational re- 
sources of Virgil consists of the prosody, the geo- 
graphical and mythological allusions, and of a driall in 
syntax. That is just the kind of Virgil I was taught. 
If the teacher’s conception of the educational value of 
Virgil stops there, he never has worked out the 
educational resources of Virgil. I grant you that all 
good teachers in the course of time do work out those 
educational resources, but we haven't time to wait. We 
don’t want the subject to suffer, nor the pupil, while you 
are working out your own salvation. Your duty is to 
help him to his salvation as soon as possible, and not sac- 
rifice him to working out your own. 

Our profession has a great history, a remarkable his- 
tory. It does not mean a little something about Plato, 
Aristotle, Erasmus, Melanchthon, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Herbart. It means understanding what the edu- 
cational ideals of a time are; how they are the out- 
growth of contemporary social, political, economic, and 
religious conditions; how those ideals got themselves 
embodied in institutions, schools, universities, state sys- 
tems; what the effect of those schools, universities, state 
systems has been on the progress of civilization, and how 
in turn civilization has shaped agair. these ideals and in- 
stitutions. That is what the history of education means. 
It is that part of our history which deals with education. 
It is remarkable that our historians until very recently 
have laid so little stress on this most important part of 
human activity. But they have laid little stress on it; 
and now we are doing our best to develop a history of 


education commensurate with the dignity, and th. inter- 
est, and the importance of the subject. 

To put one’s self abreast of what we now hav 
disposal of the history of education is to think th. world’s 
thoughts about education so far as they are accessible 
tous. Can any one for a moment doubt the value 
of that to the teacher? It is valuable, also. to every 


other liberally-educated man who must some time or 


e at our 


other in his life be more or less influential in educational 
affairs. 

But the teacher also needs to have a clear conception 
of the activity of his school as a whole. If he is a high 
school teacher, he needs to study the high school,—let 
us confine ourselves to that,—he needs to study the high 
school in its origin, in its present organization and work. 
He should be one who can see as clearly as possible 
whether the high school of to-day is meeting the social 
needs of to-day, as a social institution; and whether all 
the workers in that school are doing their best for the 


individuals who are to enter society as participating 


units by and by. No teacher can do that if he limits his 
professional aims, his professional interests to his class- 
room, no matter how important or deep that may be in 
itself. He needs, therefore, to study the institution with 
which he is particularly concerned as an institution, so 
that he and the others who work with him in that insti 
tution may work with unified aims. Everything done in 
it should have a cumulative influence on the pupil. And 


that implies the conscious co-operation of all his teachers. 

But the teacher needs also to know something about 
the health and physical development of his pupil He 
ought to know something about school hygiene, and 
something about the effect on the pupil of the various 
physical activities which the pupil selects or to which he 
is attracted. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the essential minimum 
of the preliminary training of the classroom teacher. It 
includes, first, a study of the general principles of educa- 
tion, that is, educational theory, let us say a half-year; 
and schoo! hygiene a half-year. It includes, second, edu- 
cational psychology, a half-year; methods and practice 
teaching a half-year. It includes, third, the study of 
secondary education, particularly the public high school, 
its origin and development, relation to the elementary 
school and to the college, present aims, organization, and 
work, and foreign secondary schools, a year. Fourth, the 
history of education from the time of the ancient Greeks 
to the present day. Now that means four ordinary, sub- 
stantial college courses, and therefore amounts to a full 
year’s work; and it should be a graduate year’s work, if 
possible. {f we could make sure that all our prospective 
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thigh school or secondary school teachers would defer or 
could defer their technical study to a graduate year, that 
would be best. But for a long time to come we probably 
shall not attain that. It is too much to expect at the 
present time, considering the remuneration which the 
high school teachers have to expect. It is clear, how- 
‘ever, that it is much better for the prospective teacher to 
have four years for his general and special scholarship, 
and then to devote one year to professional training. 
That is the essential minimum. It is not my conception 
-of what the professional training of the teacher might be, 
but the essential minimum. 

It goes without saying that prospective principals and 
superintendents, after having had the training already in- 
dicated, should have had some actual experience in teach- 
ing before they aspire to principalships and superintend- 
encies. All such persons, whether elementary school 
Principals or high school principals, or whether superin- 
tendents of schools, ought to be college graduates, and 
after teaching a couple of years, at least, ought to return 
to the university for the study of their profession, to 
study it from the principal’s or superintendent’s point of 
view. 

Many of you have done that in one way or another. 
If you have not been able to return to the university, 
you have done it anyhow. You have had to. The study 
of his profession is forced on the conscientious principal 
or superintendent; but how much better it would be if 
he had begun that way! The fruits of experience spoil 
very often if we wait too long until they are gathered. 
Experience as experience is sometimes a very bad thing. 
It means the experience of the inept, as well as the ex- 
perience of the skilful. The time was when “experience” 
afforded the only available training. That time has 
passed. It is now possible to get appropriate profes- 
sional training for principals and superintendents; it 
was not possible twenty-five years ago. . In Massachu- 
setts, I regret to say, the state has not yet interested 
itself to any such extent in securing professional training 
for all teachers as in other parts of the country. About 
two years ago I took pains to collect the data concerning 
the advantages which accrued to persons of professional 
training in high school posts, and in superintendencies 
and principalships in other states; and there is scarcely 
a progressive state in the union in which the advantages 
are not greater than they are in Massachusetts. 

All principals and superintendents ought to have, first, 
advanced and more intensive study of educational theory, 
perhaps a research problem in educational theory. half a 
year; history of education in the United States, a half- 
year. Second, a thorough study of elementary education 
at home and abroad, one year. Third, organization and 
administration of state and city school systems (including, 
of course, supervision) in the United States, one year. 
Fourth, foreign school systems, say in England, France, 
and Germany, a half-year, and vocational education in its 
various forms, that is, industrial and commercial educa- 
tion, a half-year. There again is a year’s study. This es- 
sential minimum is not too much to expect. It includes, 
among other things, a study of the very duties that the 
principal or superintendent has immediately to discharge. 
The financial reward alone to which the principal or 
superintendent is eligible makes this possible. But even 


more than that, the principal or superintendent is a leader, 


or he ought to be, and he ought to be a director in educa- 
tional affairs. It is his duty to shape public opinion in 
the profession and out of it. It is his duty to define the 
more or less vague educational desires of the public, and 
to put them in such shape that the intelligent layman can 
say, “That is what we want,” or, “That is not what we 
want.” It is his business to make himself a professional 
expert so far as he can. 

Some superintendents are not professional experts, 
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even within the limited significance which we now attach 
to that term. They even decline to be professional ex- 
perts. They do not lead in educational affairs. They are 
mere hirelings of the school committee; they are not 
their expert and technical advisers, as they ought to in- 
sist on being in every appropriate way. If the superin- 
tendent is equipped as a professional adviser and leader, 
the school committee will find it out. If he is weak, of 
course he won’t be a leader. There is nothing worse in 
any profession, ours included, than conscious weakness. 
There is exquisite misery in conscious weakness, and that 
principals and superintendents too often feel, The cure 
for it is not far to seek. There are professional resources 
with which they can equip themselves. 

I don’t want to let this opportunity pass without calling 
your attention to some of the obstacles in the way of the 
development of professional training, in colleges and uni- 
versities, especially, and elsewhere, too. I must point 
out to you a few of the reasons why it is so difficult to 
develop this training as it ought to be developed, in order 
to enable the teachers to meet the very important respon- 
sibilities that devolve on them. And first, it is difficult 
to develop this training because of the present inability 
of the public to realize its imperative necessity and the 
failure to provide satisfactory remuneration for those 
who have it, or to encourage those who seek it. The 
public demand only experience. I have already dwelt on 
that point to some extent; I need not dwell on it further, 
except to say that the present inability of the public to 
realize the imperative necessity of training for members 
of the teaching profession is akin to the failure of the 
public some time ago to realize the imperative necessity 
of corresponding training in law or medicine. It was 
once thought the only way to get that training was by 
the apprenticeship system; I mean the apprenticeship 
system without a school. But that idea has gone out of 
other professions: so it will out of ours. 

The failure of the public to appreciate this training is 
due, in part, to the failure of the leaders in educational 
affairs,—_the principals and superintendents, especially, 
but all earnest teachers to some extent, also,—to impress 
its importance on the public; they do not themselves 
demand it of all young candidates who wish to teach. I 
have been engaged in training teachers for nearly seven- 
teen years, in one place, and I have this discouraging 


. Situation to meet: After a youth has taken pains to study 


his profession, to equip himself so that he may enter on 
his profession with as fully-developed initial efficiency as 
possible, and the promise of progressive proficiency, 
after he has taken pains to do that, in many cases, when 
he seeks a post he is just as likely to be overlooked as 
somebody who has had no technical training at all. That 
is to say, too many principals and teachers. do not yet 
realize the importance of technical training. Some of 
them do, but many of them care nothing about it. They 
fail to understand how long a time it has taken them to 
acquire the insight into, and interest in, and command 
over their profession which they now have; and they fail 
to understand the significance of a young man’s equip- 
ment who comes into his work with’ developed insight, 
interest, and incipient mastery. 

If the colleges and universities are not to-day giving 
the training that the teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents ought to have, the responsibility for not getting 
that training rests on you to a large extent. If we are 
not giving what you want, tell us so. Insist on having 
it. If you believe in it, and insist on having it, you will 
get it. 

Sixteen years ago we began at Harvard University 
with one instructor, when I not only “occupied a settee,” 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes says he did in the Medical 
school, some years earlier, but I did the whole thing 
myself, Sixteen years ago it was supposed that one man 
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could do the whole thing. Now there are three of us, 
and two assistants, and we are very far from doing the 
whole thing yet. But if we are not doing what you want 
done, what you believe should be done, tell-us what we 
ought to do, and then help to do it by recognizing the 
product of our training; i. e., other things being equal, 
always appoint a young candidate who has had profes- 
sional training, in preference to one who has not had any. 

Another reason why it is so difficult to develop satis- 
factorily the professional training of teachers is on ac- 
count of the inertness of a large proportion of the teach- 
ers now in the service who have never studied their pro- 
fession either before entering it or since, and who con- 
sequently fail to realize the value of such study, and who 
sometimes resist any attempt to induce others to under- 
take such study. It is a lamentable fact that teachers, 
even in this community, are disturbed by the efforts 
which are put forth nowadays to induce them to grow, 
either in scholarship or professionally, and some of them 
are opposed to any such effort. A very discreditable 
situation of affairs! I have yet to find a mechanic—and 
I have had the opportunity during the last year to know 
a lot of them and know their aspirations,—I have yet to 
find the mechanic who does not want to grow in his call- 
ing. Can it be there are teachers who don’t want to 
grow and who don’t want others to grow? 

The fact that many teachers do make sacrifices to at- 
tend the universities in term time or in summer schools, 
or in some other way to secure the instruction they want 
for growth, shows that, although there are a good many 
inert ones in the teaching profession, there are also a 
good many who are not inert. They are the leaven who 
by and by will leaven the whole lump. 

I have finished the main portion of my discourse. But, 
in closing, I want to offer a suggestion of what it seems 
to me, after all, is the spirit of the teacher’s work. No 
matter how comprehensive the instruction of teachers 
may be, no matter what we may do for them in the way 
of scholarship or professional insight, unless the spirit 
of that teaching be what it ought to be, the teacher is not 
likely to catch from us any of the inspiration that he 
ought to get. I close with a paragraph of something I 
wrote a while ago, which is intended to set forth this 
spirit., 

It is clear that a teacher’s training is only well begun 
by such a course of study as has been outlined. His 
growth must continue with the practice of his profession 
if he would continue to be efficient as a teacher, and in- 
creasingly useful as a member of an important profes- 
sion whose interests he ought to be able to promote by 
his example, his voice, and his pen; and if he would be 
counted among those who not only render efficient vo- 
cational service, but can be relied on to co-operate with 
others in at least one of the many community interests 
lying entirely outside his vocation. 

Through the teacher’s ministration the pupil is to be 
led to understand and enjoy this wonderful world of 
ours,—to possess some command over its resources, and 
to find in it the particular thine of worth that he likes 
best. The pupil is to acquire knowledge, and the power 
to use it; his heart is to be touched and taught to respond 
habitually to noble emotions of “virtue, honor, love, 
courage, and magnanimity”; he is to see and love beauty, 
as well as noble emotions and goodness; he is to be 
trained to act in harmony with his insight, his warm heart, 
and his cultivated taste,—and so to be and do his best 
in everything he undertakes. This is the teacher’s ideal. 
All would like to approximate its realization, and few in- 
deed would not strive to realize it as nearly as possible, 
Once it is seen. There are, fortunately, teachers who 
cherish such an ideal, consciously or unconsciously, and 
who adhere to it, and maintain an attitude of discriminat- 
ing optimism amid all the trials, misunderstandings, dis- 
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couragements, and disappointments that fall to the lot of 
every worker. Such teachers rejoice in their partial suc- 
cesses, and derive from them the courage and the good 
will that make for ever-increasing efficiency. These are 
the chosen few,—chosen by nature and a fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances to do the teacher’s work. 

Unfortunately, however, the conditions under which 
too many teachers carry on their work are a constant 
menace to the maintenance of the teacher’s ideal, and not 
a few who have it at the start harden under them. Under 
the stress and strain of a deadening routine for small 
pay, Or an inappreciative public, or narrow or ill-bred 
official superiors, or of some or of all of these com- 
bined, such teachers are in danger of losing the inspiring 
influence of their ideal, and of forgetting it altogether. 
In any case, every teacher’s inspiration is derivable from 
two sources,—his equipment of scholarship and his pro- 
fessional insight, interest, and ski: and we cannot urge 
too strongly or too persistently the appropriate recog- 
nition of the training on which this inspiration depends 
until such training ultimately wins, wherever found, thor- 
ough moral appreciation and appropriate material re- 
wards. 

—o——_ 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM C, BATES,* 
Cambridge. 

I think that a large share of the training 
make and keep me fine must be personal training. L 
must keep after myself. 
use the pronoun of the first person most of the time in 
order that the person who needs the message most may 


that will 


get it. 

There is an expression used by some farmer folk 
down in Tiverton, Rhode Island, that is of value when 
we think of the kind of training that we who are in the 
service need. When the corn that is raised for the table 
is just right, when it is sweet and juicy, they say down 
there that it is “fit’; but when the fine quality is a little 
lacking, when it is hard and dry, they say down there 
that it is “too fit.’ My work is such that there is ever 
danger that I shall get hard and dry, that I shall becone 
‘too fit.” Such corn is no good. 

In almost every other business the careful following 
of routine tends to efficiency and to success. In my pro- 
fession the regular order and the formal procedure tend 
to take the life all out of me. It is life war; my life is 
scarred. Now, how shall I so train myself that con- 
tinued repetition, that drill, drill, drill shall not take the 
life all out of me? How shall I keep the good time in 
my voice, the right look on my face, the sunshine in my 
soul? 

We run our lives in the same grooves when there are 
other grooves that we might run in, and when we might 
be free of grooves altogether. I used to go to the post- 
office every morning at half past eight. Day after day 
I found the same people there. I was in the way of the 
man whose box was directly over mine, and the man 
whose box was directly under mine was in my way. 
We were all just half-past-eight men. One morning I 
broke away and I went to the post-office at eight o'clock. 
I hardly knew the place. What, all these people here! 
Yes; some of them I knew, but I never realized that they 
went to the post-office. What a privilege it is to cut 
loose from that half-past-eight crowd, and how good it 
is to get into this day’s life the joy that comes from 
meeting and talking with and exchanging greetings with 
those who are not in my crowd. Then, too, there aie 
some people in my post-office groove who don't beleve 
in me, and it is a mighty good thing for me to get away 
from that crowd once in a while. 

In a city where I once lived there is a lawyer who is 


* Discussion of Professor Hanus’s paper. 


It will be necesary for me to- 
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a great talker, a remarkable instructor, a man of won- 
derful range. He knows the law and he knows about 
everything else. He does not run in a groove. His 
home is on a hill a mile or more from his office. Nine 
out of ten men in his neighborhood,—and out of that 
nine I am one,—if they walk down town always go the 
same way. ‘hey cross from the left side to the right 
side of the street at just such a point. They go a block 
west on “A” street rather than on “B” street, because 
“A” street is five paces shorter than “B” street. If they 
walk home they exactly retrace the way by which they, 
went,—and I am one of that nine. Now this tenth man 
never goes from Highland avenue to Main street by the 
same route two days in succession. One day he takes the 
street that runs in front of the high school building; an- 
other day he crosses the high school grounds; the third 
day he walks along the street that runs in the rear of the 
school; another day I see him going straight down to the 
shore, and from there on to his office; thus walking two 
sides of a right-angled triangle, although he knows that 
the hypothenuse is less than the sum of the other two 
sides. But this man knows every point between his 
home and his office. He knows the people along the 
way; he walks with his head up, as he goes along his 
self-determined course. We of the other nine slide 
down and pull up in our grooves and are getting blind, 
I must train myself to keep out of grooves and away 
from a formal following of routine in my words, works, 
and ways as teacher, if I am to escape becoming “too 
fit’ and blind. I must be like my lawyer who, knowing 
that there are other ways, walks in them. 

The Yale eleven does not play the same game all the 
time. It has a variety of ways of attack. I am not a 
Yale man and I sometimes wish there were no Yale men, 
They trouble me, 

The variety of experience that I put into life will 
bring life, larger life to those whom I serve. I shut my- 
self off from vast sources of inspiration and of power 
by my regular and well-ordered life. Just think of it! 
Just think of it! Every morning I let an alarm clock 
call me at half past six, and, so, I missed the glory of 
the daybreak and the sweetness of the bird song in 
June, 

There is a great school in my district. It faces one of 
the city parks. It is my privilige to visit this school 
from time to time. I go there on the electric cars, and 
the cars stop so, that, when I get off, I am facing right 
down a brick sidewalk that in the shadow of high build- 
ings leads straight to ihe school. What do I do? Day 
after day I walk along over the bricks and in the shadow, 
and there just across the street is the park with ground 
to walk on, where paths lead through the shrubbery and 
with God's sunshine overhead. One day I felt the 
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pinching of the groove. I wrenched myself out of it, 
and forced myself to cross the street. I walked through 
the park that day. I went to my visits under a clear 
sky and not through a shadow. I never saw the rooms 
in that building so good as they were that day. The 
teachers in that school never had quite so good a super- 
intendent, in my time, as they had that day. I had 
made the best possible approach to that school. Oh, let 
me will myself out of the shadows; let me keep far from 
the hard ways of those brick walks; let me so train my- 
self that I shall be “fit.” 

Is there professional wisdom in always doing the 
same set of things in the morning and another set of 
things in the afternoon in school? I know that profes- 
sionally speaking some studies are right for the early 
part of the day, and others right for later hours, but I 
think that if a few times in the year, a few weeks in the 
year, I break away from what is professionally correct 
to that which will shock me into more life by its unac- 
customedness 1 shall be doing myself a good service pro- 
fessionally, and if I have more life, my pupils will have 
more life too. 

My contention is that, if I persistently fight my nat- 
ural tendencies to become formal and “too fit,” I shall 
be in a condition to hear the voices that are saying: 
“Behold more excellent ways!” and when I think of the 
service that is heartening, of the self-training that keeps 
one out of the grooves, of the free, joyous life that helps 
others to get strength enough to bear their load com- 
fortably, I hear a voice coming across the little way 
from Concord to Cambridge, saying to me and to you 
that it is well:— 

“If thou do thy best 

Without remission, without rest, 
And invite the sunbeam, 

And abhor to feign or seem 
Even to those who thee should love 
And thy behavior approve; 

If thou go in thine own likeness, 
Be it health or be it sickness, 

If thou go as thy father’s son, 

If thou wear no mask or lie, 
Dealing purely.” 

In this spirit of devotion and of freedom we would 
like so to train ourselves as even to make good under 
Article VI. of the creed and resolutions of Saint George, 
and this is it:— 

“I will strive to so train my body and soul daily in the 
higher powers of duty and happiness, not in foolish con- 
tention with others, but for the help, delight, and honor 
of others, and for the delight and peace of my own life.” 

If I do this, I shall never become “too fit.” It is age 
that makes the corn too fit. Increase of years and 
longer life in God’s good world and in the service of His 
children should make you and me more fit. 


aa 
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THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 


A NEW YEAR’S SONG. 


Ah, here is another turn of the road, 
Another league is gone; 

Take a strong grip and grasp of your load, 
And then—go on! Go on! 

For we follow a voice down the long, long road 
That travels hither and yon, 

And the voice is the voice of the hastening years,— 
“Go on! Go on! Go on!” 


And the voice is here at the turn of the road 
Of the highway of the years; 
And there’s nothing of fear in the tone of the voice, 
Though it speaks from the midst of fears. 
There are blasted cliffs and chasms of dread 
In the journey we have gone; 
There are stony hills on the road ahead; 
But the voice says: “On! Go on!” 


—From “Songs of the Average Man.” 


There are gardens abloom on the way we have come, 
And fountains, and arbors of shade; 

There are bleak, dark pines in the cold snows, dumb, 
And the thunder-smitten glade; 

There are orchards of bloom and firs of gloom 
On the journey we have gone; 

There are bloom and gloom dn the way ahead; 
But the voice says: “On! Go on!” 


We are glad for the voice at the turn of the road, 
*Tis tuned to the heart of man; 

It has cheered his way, and lightened his load 
From the day when the world began. 

For the heart of man said “Yea” to the voice 
In all the years that are gone; 

And its words are a music that thrill in his blood,— 
“Go on! Goon! Go on!” 


Used by permission of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
A DREAM OF PONCE DE LEON, 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


[Reprinted by request of L. A. Whitaker, Cleveland.] 


No noble dream ever will perish, 
No high aim will miss its reward, 
For every true hope that we cherish 
Is an iris of promise from God. 


a 


There lived in Leon a gray sailor, 
Old Poncé, a poet, was he; 
And twice he had left the Azores, 
In quest of far isles of the sea. 
He was wafted past islands of spices, 
As bright as the Emerald floods, 
Where all the country seemed singing, 
So thrilled were the birds in the woods. 
The sea was as clear as the azure, 
And so deep and so pure was the sky 
That the jasper-walled city seemed shining 
Just out of reach of the eye. 
By day his light canvas he shifted, 
And rounded strange harbors and bars; 
By night, on the full tides he drifted 
*Neath the low-hanging lamps of the stars; 
And twice he had found the Bahamas, 
And when the sea gardens were gone, 
He had said: “I shall go o’er the waters 
To die, but the isles will bloom on.” 
Near the glimmering gates of the sunset, 
In the twilight, empurpled and dim, 
The sailors uplifted their voices, 
And sang to the Virgin a hymn. 
“Thank the Lord!” said old Poncé, the sailor, 
At the close of the rounded refrain; 
“Thank the Lord, the Almighty, who blesses 
The ocean-swept banner of Spain! 
The shadowy world is behind us, 
The shining Cipango before; 
Each morning the sun rises brighter 
On ocean, and island, and shore. 
And still our spirits grow lighter, 
As prospects more glowing unfold; 
‘Then on, merry men, to Cipango, 
To the West, and the regions of gold!” 


Il. 


There came to old Poncé, the sailor, 
Some Indian sages, who told 
‘Of a region so bright that the waters 
Were sprinkled with islands of gold. 
And they added: “There Bimini rises, 
A fair land of grottos and bowers, 
And a wonderful fountain of healing 
Upsprings from its gardens of flowers. 
That fountain gives life to the dying, 
And youth to the aged restores; 
They flourish in beauty eternal 
Who sail from those life-giving shores.” 
Then answered old Poncé, the sailor: 
“T am withered, and wrinkled, and old; 
I would rather discover that fountain 
Than a country of diamonds and gold.” 


‘TIL. 


Away sailed old Poncé, the sailor, 

Away with a heart winged with glee, 
Till the birds were more rare in the azure, 

The dolphins more rare in the sea: 
Away from the shady Bahamas, 

Over waters no sailor-had seen, 
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Till again on his wondering vision 
Rose clustering islands of green. 
Still, onward he sped, till the breezes 4 
Were again odor-laden, and lo! 
A country embedded with flowers, 
A country with rivers aglow. 
More bright than sunny Azores, 
Antilles, or the islands of June. 
“Thank the Lord!” said old Poncé, the sailor, 
As his anchor dropped down ’neath the moon, 
“We have come to a region, my brothers, 
More lovely than earth, of a truth; 
And here is the life-giving fountain,— 
The beautiful fountain of youth.” 


IV. 

Then landed old Poncé, the sailor, 
Unfurled his old banner and sung; 

But he felt very wrinkled and withered, 
All around was so fresh and so young. 

The palms ever-verdant were blooming, 
Their blossoms e’en margined the seas; 

O’er the streams of the forests bright flowers 
Hung deep from the branches of trees. 

“?*Tis Easter!’ exclaimed the old sailor, 
His heart with rapture aflame; 

And he said: “Be the name of this region 
As Florida given to fame. 

’Tis a fair, a delectable country, 
More lovely than earth, of a truth; 

I shall soon partake of the fountain,— 
The beautiful fountain of youth.” 





V. 
But wandered old Poncé, the sailor, 
In search of that fountain in vain; 
No waters were there to restore him 





To freshness and beauty again. | 


And his anchor he lifted, and murmured, 
As the tears gathered fast in his eye, 

“TIT must leave this fair land of the flowers, 
Go back o’er the ocean, and die.” 

Then back by the dreary Tortugas, 
By the Azores, never so fair, 

He was borne on cerulean waters, 
To the calm of his own native air. 

And that he grew older and older ' 
His footsteps, enfeebled, gave proof; 

Still he thirsted in dreams for the fountain, 
The beautiful fountain of youth. 


VI. 


One day the old sailor lay dying 
On the shores of a tropical isle, 
And his heart was rekindled with rapture, 
And his face lighted up with a smile. 
The Azores arose in his dreaming, 
Antilles, with their sun-fruited trees, 
Fair Florida’s calm Easter morning, 
In the light of the opaline seas, 
And, as in his dreaming, uplifted 
The widening horizons of old, 
There broke on his wondering vision 
The city of jasper and gold. 
“Thank the Lord!” said old Poncé, the sailor, 
“Thank the Lord for the light of the truth, 
I now am approaching the fountain, 
The beautiful Fountain of Youth. 
Still, still the horizons are rising, 
The waves of a wider sea roll, 
And all the bright hopes I have cherished 
Await the far voyage of my soul.” 
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VII. 

The cabin was silent; at twilight 

They heard the birds singing a psalm, 
And the wind of the ocean, low sighing, 

Through groves of the orange and palm. 
The sailor lay still on his pallet; 

*Neath the low-hanging vines of the roof, 
His soul had gone forth to discover 

The beautiful Fountain of Youth. 


VIII. 
And so methinks it is ever, 
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As the wide waves of destiny roll, 
There are fountains of life for all visions 
In the infinite voyage of the soul. 
And though our fair Floridas vanish, 
And the forms of bright visions depart, 
Yet, some day, each soul will discover 
All fountains that spring from the heart. 
No noble dreams ever will perish, 
No high aim shall miss its reward, 
For every true hope that we cherish 
Is an iris of promise from God! 
[Used by permission of Dana Estes & Co., Boston. ] 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


IN RHODE ISLAND. 

No other state has so compact a school system 
as has Rhode Island. There are only 100 single- 
room buildings in the state, and some of the cities 
are in the forefront in educational progress. 
Providence, Newport, and Westerly have national 
reputation, while Pawtucket, Central Falls, and 
other cities have high local repute. State‘ Super- 
intendent Walter E. Ranger has an enviable posi- 
tion. He can spend the day in any town in the 
state and sleep at home the night before and after, 
and his every effort is heartily seconded officially 
and personally. 

Of Providence the Journal of Education has 
spoken often, for something worth while is always 
a-doing there. The grammar masters have always 
been a distinguished body of educators, scholarly, 
professionally trained, and highly progressive. 
Only four other cities in the United States rank 
with Providence in this regard. Her high schools 
have been as distinguished as those of any New 
England city both for scholarship and progress. 
Providence gave the world the Harkness Latin 
books and Green’s famous “Analysis,” and numer- 
ous other notable text-books. 

Brown University has had greater influence 
upon the public schools of Proyidence for three- 


_ quarters of a century than any otler college has 


had upon any city. The state normal school has 
also been primarily a Providence institution, from 
which the city has benefited largely. But added 
to all these advantages, just now, credit must be 
given to the array of laws, the latest and best, in 
many respects, in the country, and to their admin- 
istration by Superintendent W. H. Small. 

Newport is a rare city educationally. It has not 
more than 20,000 population, and yet it has three 
justly famous high schools in three new buildings: 
a classical, a manual arts, and a scientific high 
school. Each is admirably equipped, beautifully 
adorned, and skilfully administered. 

Principal Thompson of the classical school is one 
of the most distinguished members of the State 
Board of Education, having had as much as any- 
one to do with the developing of Rhode Island’s 
noble normal school. 

Superintendent Herbert W. Lull is as admirably 
adapted to the handling of a school system de 
luxe as a man could be, and he has associated with 
him upon the board of education some women of 
fabulous wealth and highest social standing, and 
they are helpful to the last degree, appreciative, and 
sympathetic, 

Westerly, under 


Superintendent W, H, 
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Holmes, has won an enviable reputation, adopting, 
adapting, and applying the Batavia idea. Some- 
times this noble idea is made to cover a multitude 
of other deficiencies ; not so in Westerly, where the 
superintendent has every other modern idea to 
which he merely adds the charm of uni- 
form promotion through universal attention to the 
needy when needed. In every way the work is ad- 
mirable. 


—_* a. ae 
> 


THE RIOTOUS UTES. 


Since the pacification and subjection of the fierce 





Sioux and bloodthirsty Apaches a few years ago, 
the one Indian tribe that has given the United 
States government the chief anxiety has been the 
Utes of the Uintah reservation in Utah.. Every 
now and then, and specially so in recent months, 
the Utes have threatened to leave their reserva- 
tion and go onthe warpath; and only by heroic 
measures have they been restrained from following 
out their irrational impulse, and kept within their 
assigned bounds. 

the story of the Ute tribe has a tragic, as well 
as pathetic, element in it. It is not a populous 
tribe, probably not much over 5,000. Before the 
troubles of 1879 the Utes were located in the moun- 
tain region in Western Colorado known as the 
White River reservation. Their enemies were 
mere members of their own race—the Sioux, the 
Cheyennes, and Arapahoes. But towards the 
white race they had no malevolence. The great- 
est chief their tribe ever produced was Ouray, and 
his one aim was to maintain his bargain with the 
government, and peace with the white settlers. 

General Charles Adams was Indian agent at 
their reservation in 1875, and in letters from him 
the Utes were alluded to as “much like children, 
trusting, very affectionate, tractabie, and obedient, 
and with a sense of the strongest gratitude for the 
most trifling service.” His young wife, whom he 
had taken into the mountain wilderness, wrote 
home to her anxious friends: “You need feel no 
fears for our safety so far as trouble with the In- 
dians is concerned. We have no ketter nor truer 
friends.” And as long as General Adams was at 
the agency there was no difficulty. + In fact the 
Utes idolized’ him. 

But he was sent to another government post, 


and Nathay Meeker—a friend and co-worker of 





Horace Greeley—was assigned to the White River 
agency. Meeker was, to say the least, a visionary 
as to Indian affairs. One of his pet theories was 


the speedy civilization of the Indians. They must 
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be made to yield their old tribal life and methods, 
and adjust themselves to the white man’s ways. 

Then troubles began at once. The Utes were 
“blanket Indians,” and they wished to remain such. 
They were passionately devoted to the mountains, 
valleys, and streams of their reservation, and they 
did not wish to leave their hunting life and take 
up what seemed to them the drudgery of the 
farm. But the agent would not vacate his theories, 
and the deplorable result was, that having annoyed 
them by his threats of bringing the soldiers 
against them, the Utes went on the warpath, mas- 
sacred every white in and about the agency, and 
afterwards ambushed and practically annihilated 
every soldier in Major Thornburg’s troop, which 
was on the way to awe them into acceptance of 
Meeker’s policies. Such was the “Meeker Massa- 
cre” of 1879. 

When the Utes were subsequently defeated, 
they were driven away from Colorado, and cor- 
ralled in the Uintah reservation in Utah. This is 
a wild, arid, and barren region, and it was difficult 
for the tribe to secure a living. But the Utes pre- 
ferred to live their own life, no matter how poor 
it might be, than the white man’s life with much 
more of comfort. 

The government—as represented by Commis- 
sioner Leupp of the Indian office—has, however, 
been steadily pressing its policy of self-support 
and education of the children of the reservation 
upon the Utes, while they have stoutly resisted 
this policy even to the point of rebellion. They 
are unwilling to cease to be “blanket Indians,” and 
they refuse to send their children to the agency 
schools. Before they will yield, they say, they 
will die first facing the hostile rifles of the soldiers. 
And in this resolution the women seem to be as 
determined as the men. 

It is a critical situation, and one that requires 
sagacious handling. The Utes have friends among 
the whites who think it hard to ask the Indians to 
take up the burden of farming in such an arid and 
barren tract as Uintah is, with the view of their 
making a livelihood by it. And Captain Johnson, 
who has had thirty years’ experience in dealing 
with the Indians, has said: ‘A hundred pounds of 
flour and a little patience will be a more potent 
factor in solving the present difficulty than a hun- 
dred soldiers.” 

The fact is that the Ute troubles of the past 
twenty-five years and more have arisen more from 
misunderstandings than from deliberate antago- 
nisms. And the great need to-day is the presence 
at the agency of some man like Charles Adams, 
who won and held the Ute heart vears ago. But 
the difficulty is to know where to find him: for 
men like him are not picked up at every army 
post. 





Respect the child. Wait and see the new product of nature. Nature loves analogies, 
but not repetitions. Respect the child, Be not too much his parent, Trespass not on his 


solitude —Emmerson, 
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HISTORY TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY ARTHUR C. BARROWS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The study of history is begun in the grades of our 
common schools. There it tells stories of national 
heroes or gives a simple narrative of events. At 
the conclusion of a long university course, the 
ablest and most mature student must deplore the 
littleness of his knowledge and the uncertainty of 
his insight into epochs upon which he has spent 
studious years. Anything that is of importance to 
any section of the country may claim its share of 
attention. History is the life that was. 

Its contrast to mathematics and science is strik- 
ing. The mathematical problem has clear-cut con- 
ditions, calls for invariable mental processes, and 
should conduct to certain inevitable results. 
Mathematical processes resemble the clockwork of 
the adding and computing machines now used 
with typewriters and phonographs in business 
offices. You grind out the same results from the 
same given elements as certainly as turning the 
crank of a hand organ grinds out “Yankee Doodle” 
or “Trovatore.” The interminable variety, the 
complex character of historical events may furnish 
something of interest to every type of mind and 
every range of interest, to boys and girls as well as 
to mature meh and women. 

What specific things are of interest to pupils of 
high-school age is a practical problem that the 
observant and progressive teacher of history would 
do well to study. It is evident that interest in his- 
tory has to be built upon the foundation of the pu- 
pil’s experience. How much interest does the 
ordinary merchant take in his wife’s book of dress 
patterns or her cook book? He is lacking in ex- 
perience in such matters, and they verge dimly 
upon the outer fringe of his conciousness if they 
get any attention at all. But the wife examines each 
with pleasure. Behind the pattern her vision sees 
the graceful robe, the pleasing combination of col- 
ors. From spoonfuls of cream of tartar and quarts 
of flour, from the fruits and spices, she looks for- 
ward to the satisfied appetites at the dinner table. 
She has reason to be interested in cook books and 
pattern bazars. How much interest does the wife 
take in the husband’s commercial paper? Amal- 
gamated Copper 46. A. T. & S. F. 69. Wheat 
December, 92-7-8. 

It is all gibberish to her, but he may be buying 
and selling, and behind the figures see profit or 
loss, the wherewithal to pay for cook books and 
viands, or the lack of it. Experience has taught 
him the value in dollars and cents of public confi- 
dence or of panic, of hopefulness or of uncertainty. 
He has reason to be interested in the commercial 
world. 

Likewise the interest of boys and girls is limited 
by their experience. Nearly all have seen military 
parades and sung martial airs, so that the tinsel side 
of war means something to them. Very few have 
much fealization of patriotism that means torture 


or death on the battlefield, of starvation, of march- 
ing till one foot can scarce follow the other, of ly- 
ing down in mud and rain, of waking too stiff to 
stir. It is one thing to suffer or to see suffering, 
but quite another to hear about it afar. 

The shock of struggle when the leather hel- 
meted phalanx of one college meets that of another 
will make real more Grecian military tactics than 
will the lecture hour. The colonial costume party, 
not now uncommon, is a useful exponent of social 
life in the American colonies. 

The circus of our day is Roman, and vastly more 
instructive upon triumphal processions and Roman 
public shows than cubic feet of talk. 

The history teacher who,would impress his sub- 
ject upon pupils must know something of their 
experiences and utilize them in making explana- 
tions. 

That the experiences of pupils differ with large 
cities and small towns, with seashore and country, 
with manufacturing and with farming regions, 
with free and with caste bound populations, with 
politically active or sluggish communities and 
otherwise, is to be recognized. 

We must also consider the quality and effect of 
youthful readifg, since it is by their reading that 
pupils get much of their historical information. 
Some who enjoy a home atmosphere of superior 
intelligence are able to pass from the printed page 
to the world of action and to see again the past 
somewhat as we of to-day see in the daily press the 
world events that do not come under our immedi- 
ate observation. But there are many other pupils 
whose reading is of an inferior type. It is to be 
feared that they do not much comprehend what the 
words are all about. They do not see the American 
pioneers exploring the vast wilderness, the settlers 
timidly following, clearing the forest and planting 
the ground, villages growing to cities, and rail- 
roads and steamships uniting all. With such pu- 
pils the teacher’s problem is not easy. The pres- 
ent tendency is to translate the story into the 
vernacular, to make it mean something, to ex- 
plain, to put into the lesson its life and action. 
Such teaching is a delightful advance upon the 
memoriter repetition of text-book words, but it 
is to be used with caution. It makes the teacher 
the burden bearer. He does the talking, and, even 
as under an eloquent preacher in church, some 
get to nodding. The method of ‘vivifying the 
events by personal, interesting oral exposition 
should be checked by the method of learning to 
read. The present-day text-books are written 
more nearly level to the youthful comprehension 
than were those of the past. Whatever may.be 
their larger faults of point of view, partisanship, 
selection of topics or other, they are all written to 
sell and are, therefore, made as interesting as pos- 
sible, are illustrated admirably, and are usually cor- 
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rect in the statement of undisputed facts as dis- 
tinguished from comment or the author’s opinion. 

With text-books as good as they are, time may 
well be spent reading them thoughtfully. A reci- 
tation period of exposition on the part of the 
teacher may well be balanced by a silent one study- 
ing the text-book used, other texts, pictures, maps, 
and the like. It may look to the careless as if the 
teacher was not doing anything, but if he shall suc- 
ceed in making the pupils do something, in making 
them take an active, instead of a passive interest, 
he will render good service. There is more dan- 
ger that an enthusiastic and well read teacher 
will talk too much than too little. Certain points 
should be clearly brought out, and the text-book 
may not touch them. Thus a history of the United 
States does not discuss the wars and intrigues of 
European countries, for it must reserve its space for 
American events. Nevertheless the struggles of 
England, France, and Spain meant much for 
America, and what was planned and accomplished 
from Versailles and London had a powerful, if not 
determining, influence upon what was done in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Charleston. The fact that 
America was for centuries at the outer line of the 
civilized world and subject to colonization and con- 
quest, like India and parts of South America then, 
or like Africa to-day, needs emphasizing. His- 
tories of Greece do not make it svfficiently clear 
that the most brilliant periods of Grecian history 
merely mark upon that rocky little piece of conti- 
nent, sea and islands, the focus of civilization as it 
worked its way westward from Egypt and Babylon 
through Greece and Rome, toward the new world 
beyond the Atlantic. 

The relative importance of nations, the extent of 
their influence upon each other, and similar in- 
formation necessary to a good historical perspec- 
tive, are not to be sought in text-books which tell 
the story of a single people. Here is suggested 
a legitimate field for supplementary work by the 
teacher. From his wider knowledge of sources 
he may select anecdotes, explanations, illustra- 
tions, copies of documents, whatever, in fact, will 
deepen the interest and make more complete and 
clear the topics studied. It is as true now as in 
the days of Socrates, of Aristotle, of Agassiz, that 
the teacher who sets pupils to thinking and to 
working for themselves is helping them to the 
best kind of education, the kind that is a guide to 
judgment and a help in action. The men of other 
times and their deeds properly understood even 
by high school pupils, may be, as regards judg- 
ment and action in matters of public concern, a 
lamp unto the feet and a light unto the path. Let 
the teacher gauge the comprehension of his pu- 
pils attentively, and after he has fc und what they 
know that he can build upon, he may trust his 
work to the great invisible powers of the past 
which hold us as in the hollow of the hand. 
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I find that there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of 
doing some good to the world. Some do it with their 
society, some with their wit, some .with their benevo- 
lence, some with a sort of power of conferring pleasure 
and good humor on all they meet.—John Keats. 
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THE THREE R’S. 
BY H. C. WEBER, NASHVILLE. 
[This subject cannot be presented too often.—Nditor.] 


Many have had the opinion that the three R’s 
were not being taught in the schools of to-day so 
well as was done a generation ago. ‘There have 
been those who lamented the decadence of thor- 
oughness in the essentials of school work and they 
have sighed for the good old days when children 
were taught only to read and write and cipher. 

The modern school has tried to give the three R’s 
an important place in its curriculum, but it has also 
recognized the necessity for other subjects being 
taught if the school was to fulfill its main end—ele- 
vating citizenship. Most school authorities have 
maintained that the introduction into the curricu- 
lum of such subjects as composition writing, draw- 
ing, music, hygiene, and manual training was not 
only desirable for the information conveyed in 
these subjects, but that the broader the field of 
vision the more thorough would be the knowledge 
gained of the primary essentials, as in studying 
any part a better understanding is had when its re- 
lation to the whole is known. 

The importance of thorough teaching of the 
three R’s had never been denied, and so the advo- 
cates of a more liberal course of study were always 
anxious to settle the question of the effect of the 
modern curriculum upon these important subjects. 
For a long time there was no practical way of set- 
tling this question, as the record of per cents. made 
in schools at one time could not be compared with 
those made at another, on account of a difference 
in conditions and a difference in teachers who made 
these marks. But fortunately a few years ago the 
examination papers written in 1846 by the children 
of the first year in the high school of Springfield, 
Mass., were unearthed. These papers with the 
questions used at that time furnished the long- 
sought-for basis of comparison. 

The school authorities at Springfield, Mass., 
recognized the value of these and at once selected 
the arithmetic and spelling papers for a compara- 
tive test, as these two subjects could be graded ac- 
curately. They were graded by throwing out and 
giving no credit for any example that had any mis- 
take, no matter how trifling, in the work, and so 
also any letter wrong in the spelling of a word 
made the whole wrong. Springfield then (in 1905) 
gave these same questions to the corresponding 
grade of children and the papers were valued as 
were those of ’46. 

The records show that in the year 1846 the 
schools of Springfield, Mass., were then, as now, 
regarded as among the best in the country; that 
the children taking this examination were older 
than the children that were given it in 1905: that 
they had been in school an equal number of years; 
that the school term was longer by several weeks: 
that the number of hours a day was six in ’46 and 
five in 1905; the building was well suited for school 
work ; the equipment was the best of its time. So 
it was seen that the only points of difference were 
more modern equipment, different teachers, and 
the much vexed modern course of study. 

The result of the test was most gratifying to 
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those advocating the enrichment of the course of 


study, as the tabulated statement here inserted 
shows :-— 








Per Cent. Correct 


City No. Pupils Spelling Arithmetic 
85 40.6 29.4 


Soring@hel? 0.0.0.0 n\0+00% 1846 5 

Springfield ............ 1905 245 51.2 65.5 

Brooklyn ..........+.. 1905 94 —— 71.27 

Weghwhhe «6 ones cas dees 1907 371 57.3 72.9 
NASHVILLE'S RESULT ANALYZED. 

Nashville 8-A.......... 1907 176 56.1 81.5 

Nashville 8-B.......... 1907 195 58.5 64.3 





The pupils of 1905 spelled 51 per cent. of the 
words correctly, while the pupils of 1846 spelled 
but 40 per cent correctly. In arithmetic the im- 
provement was still more marked. In ’46 the per 
cent. was 29, and in 1905 it was 65. 

A school in Brooklyn tried this same test, and 
the result is also tabulated. We have just com- 
pleted here the same test, using the same questions 
with the corresponding grade of children and 
marking the papers in exactly the same arbitrary 
way. The result of our test is shown in the same 
table, and is most pleasing, for our children not 
only show that they are taught the three R’s better 
to-day than the Springfield children of 46, but that 
they were a little ahead of the Springfield and 

srooklyn children of 1905. It is not intended to 
convey the idea at all that our schools are better 
in all lines than the Springfield and Brooklyn 
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schools, but the figures do show that with this test 
in these two subjects they have maintained them- 
selves remarkably well. 

By analyzing the result we find that the 8-A pu- 
pils did better with the arithmetic than the 8-B, 
while the 8-B part of the grade did better with the 
spelling. For a number of years formal spelling 
was completed in the seventh grade and likewise 
arithmetic in the 8-B grade. Last year your in- 
struction committee, by adoption of the present 
course of study and hand books, placed a set of 
miscellaneous arithmetic problems in the 8-A 
grade. The large difference in the marks of the 
8-A and 8-B grades in arithmetic can only be ac- 
counted for by the effect of this work, and shows 
the wisdom of continuing the arithmetic through- 
out the entire grammar school grades by giving 
this set of miscellaneous problems as a final re- 
view. That the 8-B should have done better with 
the spelling than the 8-A can be accounted for by 
the fact that the 8-B had not discontinued the 
subject so long as the 8-A. 

The difference in the 8-A and 8-B spelling and 
arithmetic was marked in each school, and 
could not be a happening. I think the results 
justify the conclusion that we are on the right track 
with our arithmetic, and that formal spelling 
should not be discontinued with the seventh grade, 
but should remain throughout the entire course.— 
Report. 





MEMORIZING. 


“To-morrow is a dream, she is not mine, 
And yesterday is dead and tear-wet clay— 
But thou art born each new morn, deathless, divine, 
Thou rulest fate, O great To-day! 
For to the door of Opportunity 
Thou and thou only holdest forth the key.” 
— 
The path of duty is the way to glory! 
He that walks it only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
——— Qe 
Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
Don’t be haughty and put on airs, 
With insolent pride of station; 
But learn, for the sake of your soul’s repose, 
That wealth’s a bubble, that comes,—and goes; 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation. 
John Godfrey Saxe, in “The Proud Miss MacBride.” 
—_o——_- 
God! make me worthy of Thy land, 
Which mine I call a little while; 
This meadow where the sunset’s smile 
Falls like a blessing from Thy hand, 
And where the river singing runs 
*Neath wintry skies and summer suns! 
—Richard Watson Gilder, in “My Barthly Home.” 


‘ Time is 
Too slow for those who wait, 
Too swift for those who fear, 
Too long for those who grieve, 
Too short for those who rejoice; 
But for those who love, 
Time is not. 
—Henry van Dyke in “Katrina’s Sun-Dial.” 


—-O-—— 


It takes strength to bring your life up square 
With your accepted thought, and hold it there; 
Resisting the inertia that drags back 

From new attempts to the old habit’s track. 
It’s so easy to drift back, to sink; 

So hard to live abreast of what you think! 


It takes great strength to live where you belong 

When other people think that you are wrong; 

People you love, and who love you, and whose 

Approval is a pleasure you would choose. 

To bear this pressure and succeed at length 

In living your belief—well, it takes strength 
And courage, too. 


—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
—_o-——_ 


I go to prove my soul. 
I see my way as birds their trackless way; 
In some time, God’s good time, I shall arrive— 
He guides me and the bird. In His good time. 


—Browning. 
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ANOTHER YEAR. 


In twenty-one years no New Year’s day has 
found the Journal of Education, its editor, and pub- 
lishers with so much cause for gratitude as that 
of 1908. Not only is this now the only national 
educational weekly, having alone survived all the 
vicissitudes of the times, but it has been its best year 
as an educational weekly in business and in profes- 
sional experience. Not only has the year just 
closed been eminently satisfactory, but the new 
year starts off with business contracts in hand 
which guarantee even greater prosperity. If this 
were purely a personal matter, there would be no 
excuse for speaking of it, but every dollar of the 
added profit will go to the improvement of the 
paper for the sake of the subscribers. 
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AMONG FRIENDS.—(L.) 


Emerson said: “Friendships are the solidest 
things we know. Not one step has man taken 
toward the solution of the problem of his destiny. 
But the sweet serenity of joy and peace which I 
draw from alliance with my brother’s soul is the 
nut itself whereof all nature and all thought is but 
the husk and shell.” 

Again, he says: ‘“‘Who hears me and understands 
me becomes mine—a possession for all time.” 

Again, he says: “A new person is to me a great 
event and hinders me from sleep.”’ 

These are the words of the greatest American 
thinker and writer. They were spoken by him 
times out of number, so that they embody his best 
thought and best expression. They are words to 
study, to treasure in mind and heart, to enrich life. 

More and more do friendships signify. More 
and more do persons come to be the real nut, and 
mere knowledge and thought appear as the husk 
and shell. 

A panic in Wall street may easily wipe out the 
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acuimulation of 2 lifetime; a combination of cir- 
cumstances may rob a Platt of power, a Dewey or 
a Wellington of public adoration, but nothing 
that others can say or do can rob us of friends, 
only ourselves can eliminate friendships. They 
are, indeed, “the solidest things we know.” 

In this series of articles there is no purpose to 
use the term in so intense a spirit as this. My re- 
lation to these “friends” is never in mind further 
than as it applies to interest in them. In the lan- 
guage of Emerson I have read them, have gotten 
much from them, and’ they are ‘a possession for 
all time.” 

Of the younger persons even this is not involved, 
for some of them have written little, have said little, 
but they have done things for which they are ad- 
mired. They come under Fmerson’s other 
thought: “A new person is to me a great event.” 
If choice had to be made between the men I know 
who are above sixty or below forty, the latter 
would be chosen promptly. They do more for me. 
Less can be said of them, because they are yet to do 
their most important work, but they are none the 
less appreciated. 

Many of them may fail to justify my expecta- 
tions, but if one in ten does, or one in twenty, they 
will do better than those men under forty of whom 
much was expected twenty years ago. 

Of the educators who were a present delight 
twenty years ago, most of them are “might-have- 
beens,” some are “may-bes,” few are great. They 
are all friends nevertheless. 

0-9-0 @-0-9-0-—__ - 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


February 25, 26, 27. 

Washington, D. C. 

New Willard headquarters. 

President, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 

Secretary N. E. A., Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn. 

President N. E. A., E. G. Cooley, Chicago. 

The Big Four—to welcome the department— 
Hon. Henry B. F. McFarland, president commis- 
sioners of district, Speaker J. G. Cannon, Secretary 
of Agriculture James Wilson, United States Com- 
missioner of Education Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 

Program: “The Saving of Time and Energy in 
Public School Work,” S. L. Heeter, St. Paul; F. B. 
Dyer, Cincinnati; C. N. Kendall, Indianapolis; 
John A. Long, Joliet, Ill. 

“The Place of Industries in Public Education,” 
James E. Russell, dean of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York city ; Edward C. Elli- 
ott, associate professor of education, University of 
Wisconsin; James F. McElroy, president Consoli- 
dated Car Heating Company, Albany; Miss Eu- 
phrosyne Langley, school of education, University 
of Chicago; Charles H. Morse, secretary of Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Industrial Education: 
George H. Martin, secretary of Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, Boston; Jesse D. Burks, 
principal of Teachers training school, Albany: 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, acting president Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal.; Carlton Gib- 
son, Columbus, Ga. 

“Agricultural Industries and Home Economics 
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in Public Schools,” Hon. Willet M. Hays, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, Washington. 

“The Nurture and Protection cf the Physical 
Well-Being of Public School Pupils,” Luther Hal- 
sey Gulick, director of physical training, public 
schools, New York city; G. E. Johnson, supervisor 
of playgrounds and vacation schools, Pittsburg ; 
Thomas F. Harrington, director of physical train- 
ing and athletics, public schools, beston. 

Round Table, state and county superintendents. 
Leader, J. B. Aswell, state superintendent, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Round Table of superintendents of large cities. 
Leader, Ben Blewett, assistant superintendent, St. 
Louis. “Teachers: Supply, Normal Training, 
Placing, Subsequent Training.” 

Round Table of superintendents of medium and 
smaller cities. Leader, J. H. Phillips, superintend- 
ent, Birmingham, Ala. 

Round Table on agricultural education. Leader, 
Ernest E. Balcomb, department of agriculture, 
state normal school, Weatherford, Okla. ‘“Prepa- 
ration of Teachers for Agricultural Education,” 
Hon. James Wilson, secretary of agriculture, 
Washington; Elmer Ellsworth Brown, commis- 
sioner of education of the United States; E. D. 
Cameron, state superintendent, Guthrie, Okla.; 
Liberty H. Bailey, dean of the Cotlege of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca; John R. Kirk, 
president of state normal school, Kirksville, Mo.; 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass.; Alfred Bayliss, president 
state normal school, Macomb, Ill.; H. C. White, 
president State Agricultural College, Athens, Ga.; 
William Stewart, president state normal school, 
Salt Lake City; Dick J. Crosby, specialist in agri- 
cultural education, department of agriculture, 
Washington; E.C. Bishop, deputy state superin- 
tendent, Lincoln, Neb. 

“The School as an Instrument of Character 
Building,” Miss Margaret E. Schallenberger, state 


normal school, San Jose, Cal.; Mrs. John M. Glenn, , 


Baltimore ; Miss Jane Brownlee, principal, Toledo ; 
Reed B. Tietrick, deputy state superintendent, 
Harrisburg. 

National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education: President, Stratton D. Brooks, Bos- 
ton; secretary-treasurer, Manfred J. Holmes, 
Normal, Ill. General topic: “The Relation of Su- 
perintendents and Principals to the Improvement 
of Their Teachers.” 

The Society of College Teachers of Education: 
President, Charles DeGarmo, Ithaca, N. Y.; secre- 
tary, Frederick E. Bolton, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Topic: “The History of Education; Its Aims, Or- 
ganization, Subject Matter, and Amount,” William 
H. Burnham, professor of pedagogy, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass.; Henry Suzzallo, adjunct 
professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

The Educational Press Association of America: 
President, John MacDonald, Topeka; secretary, C. 
F. Patterson, Indianapolis. 
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The educational awakening in the 
remarkable as it is admirable 


South is as 
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WHATS THE MATTER WITH WALL 
STREET ?—(IV.) 


When the announcement went forth that the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company had closed its 
doors, affairs culminated rapidly. 

Four edicts went forth mysteriously but so em- 
phatically that there was no mistaking the serious- 
ness of the situation. First, Morse, Heinze, the 
Thomases, and Barney must resign from every 
bank of which they were presidents or directors. 
There were many of these, and there was 
more than $100,000,000 of deposits in their banks, 
and they virtually owned them all. These men 
supposed they were worth, in all, hundreds of 
millions, but they resigned instantly upon some 
miscellaneous demand therefor. 

Second. The bears were ordered to do no busi- 
ness for the present, and for six weeks or more 
Thomas W. Lawson and his associates were as 
dumb as the grave. 


Third. There was to be no business done on a 
margin. This order was also heeded. 
Fourth. All heavily watered stock was to be 


eliminated from the collaterals of the banks. 
This was done, even though as in the case of Mr. 
Morse’s steamship combination a $60,000,000 
corporation was sold for less than $3,000,000. 

The storm could never have been weathered 
without these heroic reforms. 

Before the importance and necessity of these re- 
forms can be appreciated many definitions and ex 
planations together with some history is called 
for. 

There was not a bank of any kind inthe new 
world 130 years ago. Two men of sixty-five 
vears of age could reach back to the time when 
there was no bank dreamed of in the United 
States. 

The first bank in America was the Pennsylvania 
bank in Carpenter’s hall, Philadelphia, established 
in 1780 by Robert Morris and others in order to 
assist the government. They took as their only 
security bills drawn in desperation by the Conti- 
nental congress on John Jay, who was then in Spain 
negotiating a loan. This patriotic act saved the 
government in its hour of need and enabled it to 
maintain the army. The same year this bank went 
out of existence, and in January, 1781, the bank of 
North America was chartered under the guidance 
of Robert Merris with a president, twelve directors, 
and a capital of $400,000. In 1784 the capital was 
increased to $900,000. 

New York was not wholly satisfied to see 
Philadelphia shooting so far ahead, and on June 
9, 1784, she opened the bank of New York, with a 
capital of $500,000, and sent the cashier, William 
Seton ;to Philadelphia to learn how a bank should 
be conducted. Only 123 years ago New York 
went to Philadelphia to study the a-b-c of bank- 
ing. What changes have been wrought in these 
years! 

The popular idea of a bank is a piace for the safe 
keeping of money, but that was not a prominent 
factor in the origin of banks, nor is it now. I re- 
member having heard it said years ago that the 
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word “bank” was derived from the river bank, that 
which kept the money securely. It really comes 
from a word meaning bench; something above the 
current or crowd, on which money is placed for 
convenience. Undoubtedly the primal idea of a 
bank is convenience. Banks are not primarily for 
investment any more than for safety. Invest- 
ment and the loaning of money on interest dates 
from earliest times. We find usury denounced in 
Exodus xxii: 25. Banks in America are less than 
130 years old, in England about 200, and in Am- 
sterdam about 300 years old. 

Banks are for convenience in using credit. A 
man has no use for a bank whose credit extends 
no further than his own. He is willing to pay for 


the privilege of using the extended acquaintance. 


and credit of the bank. 


The bank of Amsterdam, the forerunner of mod- 
ern banks, was established in 1609. The idea then 
was to prevent loss by the wear on coin. Gold and 
silver in use lost somewhat of their real or intrin- 
sic value in weight. A bank was formed to receive 
coin, give bills for its value, and leave it where 
there was no wear.The expectation was that the 
coin was never touched. This good faith was 
maintained for about 150 years. Each year the 
officers took oath to that effect. About 1750 the 
bank began quietly to use some of the coin, and in 
1790 the bank announced that it had put into use 
ten per cent. of the coin. In 1794, in a crisis, the 
bank was forced to admit that it had loaned  sev- 
eral million dollars. The fall of the institution 
after nearly 200 years resulted from this betrayal 
of public confidence, and distrust reigned every- 
where. 


The founding of the bank of England marks an 
epoch in English history. It came: with William 
of Orange. He was at war with France and in 
desperate need of funds, but he dared not ask 
parliament to vote the money. This was also a 
time of commercial expansion, when merchants 
were wide awake. They wanted a new scheme of 
credit and more money. The merchants were 
ready to tax commerce, and the land owners were 
willing this should be done. William saw his op- 
portunity. A tonnage act was passed establish- 
ing a bank to be styled a tonnage bank. The 
bankers were to advance William the money for 
war and get their pay when the tax on tonnage 
was collected. The charter allowed them to carry 
on business in bullion and bills and to “transact 
other banking business.” In this way William got 
the funds for war, the merchants got money and ex- 
tended commerce, bankers got their privilege, 
and few law makers realized what it all meant. 

The bank of England was established, and the 
country has profited by it for more than two cen- 
turies. 

In 1694 the bank of England started with a capi- 
tal of $7,000,000. The bank of Amsterdam at that 
time had a capital of $180,000,000. In 1815, after 
the battle of Waterloo, the English bank capital 
had increased to $72,765,000. The bank at its 
establishment acquired a significance which the 
bank of Amsterdam up to that time had not had. 
It was not only a convenience for traders but it 
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was a means of floating debts, notably a public 
debt. 

It is interesting, as well as important, to see how 
the British debt has grown. When William of 
Orange came to the throne in 1688 he laid the 
foundation of the national debt. Prior to that 
time all moneys had been raised by borrowing of 
the goldsmiths and pledging taxes already voted 
or giving more substantial securities. William 
started the debt at $3,320,000. Queen Anne in 
1714 left a debt of $190,000,000. When the Revo- 
lutionary war broke out in 1775 it had reached 
$650,000,000 and at the close of the war in 1783 it 
was $1,265,000,000. In 1815 it was $4,500,000,000. 

Queen Victoria, 1837, found a _ debt of 
$3,807,112,850, and in 1883 it was $3,565,000,000. 
In forty-five years of her reign it was reduced 
$242,000,000, or only $6,000,000 a year. From 
1883 to 1898 it was reduced in fifteen vears at the 
rate of $42,000,000 a year, or seven times as fast 
as in the previous forty-five years. 


oe So oe 
THE BOSTON SITUATION. 


Boston never had greater cause for congratula- 
tion over the public attitude toward the schools 
than she has to-day. For the first time in many 
vears it is safe to say that the schools are rescued 
from the hands of the politicians. 

The purpose to do it came three vears ago, and it 
would have been done even if the Legislature had 
been called upon to provide for an appointive 
board, but not until now has it been certain that 
the people of Boston could be trusted to keep the 
schools out of politics. By twenty thousand plu- 
rality in a straight issue the city says: “No poli- 
tics of any kind.” 

It is too bad that the Kenneys, William and 
Thomas, are not on the board. They should have 
been, for they have rendered noble service, but 
politics of various kinds lost one his party nomina- 
tion, and the other, with manly lovalty, refused to 
accept a nomination that had been denied his as- 
sociate. Deeply as we regret their going, there is 
one consolation ; it made the political issue clear 
as crystal, and the voters saw it. In a city, nearly 
20,000 Democratic, the Democratic nominees for 
the board of education were defeated by 20,000. 
Hereafter the two parties will unite in nominating 
one ticket that shall be non-partisan. The new 
men, Dr. David D. Scannell and James P. Magenis, 
are eminently acceptable to all lovers of progres- 
sive educational ideals. They are universally es- 
teemed for their nobility of purpose and their capa- 
bility for service. 

a 


Dr. Ida C. Bender, assistant superintendent, 


Buffalo, is one of the notable educational leaders, 


being an inspiration to all educational forces in her 
city, a sane and attractive platform speaker, a skil- 
ful text-book maker, always commanding the con- 
fidence of her associates and the respect of the 
public. 


The yearly index acccompanies this issue. 


N, E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3, 
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APPLIED SCIENCE.* 


XIL—STUDY OF A BOURDON GAUGE. 
Calibration. 
A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN C. PACKARD, 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 

Object—To test the accuracy of a Bourdon 
Gauge, vacuum or pressure, by direct comparison 
with a mercury column. 

Apparatus.—The gauge to be tested. A ma- 
nometer. An air-pump so arranged as to exhaust 
or compress at will. Pressure tubing. Two 
pinchcocks (Hoffman’s). Brass T to fit rubber 
tubing. 





























Data.—Set up the apparatus as in the figure, at- 
taching the pump at E. 


1, TO T&kST THE VACUUM GAUGE. 


Close pinchcock D; open C. Exhaust slowly 
at the pump until the gauge reads exactly five 
inches. Close pinchcock C. Determine the dif- 





* Copyrighted by John C. Packard, Brookline, Mass. 
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ference of level between the mercury columns “A 
and B in inches and record under manometer be- 
low. [The pinchcock D may be used to reduce 
the vacuum at any time by admitting air at at- 
mospheric pressure, and in this way to bring the 
index of the gauge back to any desired point that 
may have been already passed in the forward 
movement.] Open C. Exhaust again until the 
gauge reads ten inches and record as before. Pro- 
ceed in this way until each division of the gauge 
has been tested. Complete tabular statement. 
TEST OF VACUUM GAUGE. 


VACUUM INOREASING. 





GAUGE. MANOMETER. ERROR. 


re __|_ eee 


If time permits bring the index back, step by 
step, from the highest point reached, by the skil- 
ful use of pinchcock D, and record once more, the 
readings being taken this time in the reverse di- 
rection, with vacuum decreasing. 


2. TO TEST THE PRESSURE GAUGE. 

Proceed in the same way as with the vacuum 
gauge, using pump arrariged as a compressor, ap- 
plying pressure at E and noting successive read- 
ings of the mercury column as the gauge-index 
reaches the various divisions.of the scale. Note 
differences of level in centimeters, then compute 
pressures in pounds per square inch from the fact 
that it requires a pressure of 14.7 pounds per 
square inch to support a column of mercury 
seventy-six centimeters high, and record. 

Finally, plot a curve using gauge readings as 
ordinates and manometer readings as abscissas. 


Note.—A filter-pump attached to the faucet at the sink * 
may be used with good erfect for the exhaustion, and a 
tank of compressed air, easily prepared beforehand by 
use of a simple bicycle pump, for the production of pres- 
sure. Many modern laboratories are now provided with 
automatic apparatus for exhaust and pressure, with sev- 
eral outlets. 
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INDUSTRIES.— (XXVI.) 
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CRANBERRY. 

While it must be ranked among the minor indus- 
tries of this country, the cranberry industry is, 
nevertheless, of sufficient importance to attract 
attention to itself. Were anything to abruptly in- 


* terfere with it—such as a decidedly unpropitious 


season—the outcry of the patrons of the little crim- 
son berry would be distinctly audible amid the 
babel voices of our time, for it is securely en- 
throned as a favorite in the average American 
home. 

Botanically the cranberry belongs to the sub- 
order of the Vaccinea and the genus Oxycoccus. 
There are three species in the genus, but the one 
best known in the United States is the O. macro- 
carpus. The other two species are indigenous to 
Europe, but it is neither cultivated nor used to any 
extent there. 

The American cranberry is a native of moss- 


WALLACE, 


bearing swamps or peaty bogs, and is found wild 
from Virginia to Labrador. In its cultivated state 
it is found chiefly in Massachusetts, -New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin. It is also cultivated in Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, and Indiana. In the 
Northwest it is grown in Washington, while in its 
wild state it is found in abundance on the large 
island of Kodiak adjacent to the Alaskan coast, 
and its berries there are considered quite the peers 
of the Cape Cod berries. 

The name cranberry is an abbreviation of the 
word craneberry. One explanation of the name 
is that the berry is borne on a slender and curved 
stalk, which suggests the bent neck of a crane. 
Another explanation is, that just before the bud 
expands into the perfect flower, the stem, calyx 
and petals resemble the neck, head, and bill of a 
crane. 

The stem of the plant runs from eight to fifteen 
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inches in height, and is conspicuovsly wiry, sug- 
gesting a family resemblance to the heather plant. 
The flowers appear in June, and the fruit is ripe in 
October. The fruit is about the size of a small 
marble, and varies in color from a bright scarlet 
to a deep crimson, and almost toa rich purple. 
The darkest berries are most highly esteemed. If 
the fruit is gathered at the appropriate time, and 
is kept ina cool place, it will keep for several 
months without any sign of decay. 

The method of cultivation of the cranberry re- 
quires considerable care. The first must be to 
make a judicious selection of the place for the 
“cranberry bog”—as it is commonly called. While 
it is a swamp-plant, it will not thrive in all swamps. 
It seems to resent the presence of loam or clay, and 
to delight itself in alluvial or sandy deposits. Sand 
and water are its prime necessities. 

The swamp must be cleared of all the plant 
growth upon it, such as tree or shrub roots, turf, 
etc., and must next be made as nearly level as pos- 
sible, so that it may be carefully and completely 
flooded when necessary. Next the cleared spot 
must be cut up into squares or parallelograms by 
ditches that are on an average two feet deep, and 
that are all connected so that water may be run 
into them or drained away from them. 

Two other essentials are: First, a dam which 
will hold sufficient water to flood the entire bog 
when necessary, and, second, a run-way by which 
the water may be readily drawn off at will. For 
during the flowering and fruiting season the plant 
does not want more water than enough to keep 
its feet wet, and this is provided for by the water in 
the irrigating ditches. - 

Then the beds, or squares, must be covered with 
a layer of clean, coarse sand, some three or four 
inches thick, so as to keep the plants free from 
weeds. And now everything is ready for the 
plants. Cranberry cuttings are next set in the 
sand in holes from twelve to fifteen inches apart 
each way, and very soon they have taken root and 
begin to spread in all directions, until in a year or 
so the beds are fvll of plants. Not until the third 
or fourth year will the crop be productive enough 
to pick. From that time onward the beds will pro- 
duce for years. No expenditure for fertilizers will 
be required, and little or no tilling to keep the beds 
clean. 

Yet great care must be exercised about flood- 
ing the bog at certain times. For instance, should 
there be a late spring frost the bog must be flooded 
as high as the tops of the plants, to save the buds 
from being nipped. Then as soon as the danger 
from frost is over the water must be drawn off 
down the run-way. 

Then in midsummer it may be necessary to flood 
the bog again to free the plants from destructive 
imsect pests. The cranberry plant has two ene- 
mies that are very perilous to it. They are two 
species of caterpillars, one of which destroys the 
leaves, and the other the fruit. It is well then to 
flood the bog and drown these pests, and then draw 
off the water. Sometimes kerosene, Paris green, 
or some kind of arsenite is used to ensure the de- 
struction of these insect foes. 

Again, an early frost in autumn would destroy 
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the ripened fruit, and the bog must be immediately 
flooded to protect it. 

When the fruit is all gathered, tlie bog is flooded, 
and allowed to remain so all winter, as a protection 
to the roots of the plants. As soon as the ice melts 
in the spring the water must be drawn off so that 
the plants may begin their spring growth. 

The average cost of preparing a cranberry bog 
is from $300 to $500 an acre, according to the 
amount of clearing needed, and the facilities for 
preparing the reservoir. The only additional cost 
afterwards is to give the beds in the bog a new 
coating of sand about every fifth vear. 

The harvesting of the berries begins in the early 
October, and lasts for several weeks. For the 
best gradé of berries hand-picking is always used. 
All available help in the neighborhood is secured, 
and the bogs present a highly picturesque scene. 
In some localities the schools are temporarily 
closed that the children may go to the bogs. A 
good picker will pick from three to four bushels a 
day. 

To harvest inferior grades of berries a kind of 
comb or rake is used; but this plan necessarily 
gathers up twigs and leaves with the berries, re- 
quiring careful cleaning out of all rubbish after- 
wards. 

Some bogs are much more prolific than others. 
The yield per acre runs all the way from fifty bar- 
rels to 400 barrels. The average sum. paid the 
producer is about $6 per barrel; so that cranberry 
growing is quite remunerative. 

The first cranberry grower was Sir Joseph Banks 
—an Englishman. Cranberry culture on “Cape 
Cod was commenced early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Now this section is the most productive of 
any in the world. Many tracts of otherwise worth- 
less land are now used, and made to yield from 
$200 to $300 an acre. 

According to the last United States census the 
entire cranberry crop of the country was close 
upon a million bushels. And of this product Mas- 


sachusetts contributed nearly 600,000 bushels, 
which, at an average selling price by the producers 
of $6, would bring them $3,600,000. The average 


yield per acre in Massachusetts for the census 
year was 117 bushels. 

Plymouth county, Mass., is the banner cranberry 
county, and Barnstable county, second. The six 
towns that are the largest producers—and in this 
order—are Carver, Wareham, Plymouth, Harwich, 
Falmouth, and Yarmouth. 


New Jersey is second to Massachusetts in the - 


cranberry crop. In the last census year she pro- 
duced 230,000 bushels. But her average crop per 
acre was much lower than that of the Old Bay 
state, it being only twenty-nine bushels. 

Then comes Wisconsin with a total vield of 
111,000 bushels, but with a still lower ratio of pro- 
duction, being only nineteen bushels per acre. 

The grades of berries established by the retail- 
ers is—in the order of their merit—(1) New Eng- 
land berries, (2) New Jersey, (3) Western. 

The leading markets to which the cranberry crop 
is shipped are New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. These are the centres from which 
the product of the bogs is sent to different points 
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the country over; while from them also fairly 


large consigments are shipped to England, France, 
and the West Indies. 

The cranberry industry is steadily enlarging, and 
promises to be of much larger proportions in the 
near future. 

——— 0+ 0-0-0 —$_____—— 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. : 
“HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP.”—(IL.) 


For intensive study of these essays use the “Outline 
for General Study of an Essay,” given in Houghton & 
Mifflin’s edition of De Quincey’s “Joan of Arc.” See, 
also, the introduction to the Riverside edition of “Heroes 
and Hero Worship” under the topics: (1) “The Four 
Courses of Lectures, and the publication of ‘Heroes and 
Hero Worship’’’; (2) “Carlyle’s Style in ‘Heroes and 
Hero’ Worship’”; (3) “Carlyle’s Teachings in ‘Heroes 
and Hero Worship.’ ” 

Remember that these essays were prepared to be given 
to the public as lectures, not as magazine reviews; that 
is, they were to appeal to the ear, and to the judgment 
and the imagination through the ear. Now the imagina- 
tion responds more quickly to an appeal to the ear than 
to the words on a printed page; the imagination is 
quickened by the sympathy or the challenge of the 
speaker’s voice, or even by the changes in his counte- 
nance, but the judgment responds to what the eye rests 
upon; it is given more time for reflection and for gather- 
ing its forces, when it may pause and consider. So we 
find that “one of the most characteristic marks of 
Carlyle’s literary handiwork is his love of concrete 
image or picturesque illustration, even when dealing with 
abstract or undefined material.” (Riverside Edition, 
John Chester Adams, Ph.D., editor.) 

When were Carlyle’s lectures on “Heroes and Hero 
Worship” delivered? 

Ans.: In 1840, in London. 

What does Carlyle announce to be his topic in the In- 
troduction to the first lecture? 

Ans.: (a) A discussion of great men and how they have 
represented the heroic in human affairs; and this in the 
light of 

(1) Their appearance and action “in our world’s’ 
business.” 

(2) How the history of great men is universal his- 
tory itself because they were “the soul of the 
whole world’s history.” 

(b) What we gain from the study of great men. 

(1) Light. : é 

(2) Examples of native original insight, manhood, 
and heroic nobleness. 

(c) The choice of six classes of heroes. 

(1) 10 make manifest the meanings of heroism. 

(2) To show the divine relation which in all times 
unites a great man to other men. Hero chosen 
to illustrate the hero as divinity, Odin; inciden- 
tally a discussion of paganism and of Scandina- 
vian mythology. The essay divides itself under 
the two topics named above, and each is a shorter 
essay in itself. Of the first, the last paragraph 
gives the sum and substance of the whole matter 
—and of the whole series of lectures. We find, 
after all, that it is not the relation of great men 
to us, but the relation of our own hearts to the 
great men whom we reverence. That concluding 
sentence is the keyword of the whole study: 
“That man, in some sense or other, worships 
heroes; that we all of us reverence, and must 
ever reverence, great men, this is, to me, the liv- 
ing rock amid all rushings-down whatsoever; 
the one fixed point in modern Revolutionary his- 
tory, otherwise as if bottomless and shoreless.” 
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How does Carlyle define religion? 

Ans.: “The thing a man does practically lay to heart 
and know for certain concerning his vital relations to 
this mysterious universe, and his duty and destiny there.” 

With what negation does he emphasize the positiveness 
of this statement? 


Ans.: That religion does not consist in the profession 
of any creed. 

What sentence speaks of Carlyle’s own experiences? 

Ans.: “We see men of all kinds of professed creeds 
attain to almost all degrees of worthlessness.” 

What in Carlyle’s opinion determines the character of 
a man or of a nation? 

Ans.: “The manner in which he feels himself to be re- 
lated to the unseen world.” 

How does he divide the great religions: (a) heathen 
ism, (b) Christianism, (c) scepticism? 

How does he characterize each? 

Heathenism, physical force manifested in a sensuous 
representation of the mystery of life, and in a plurality 
of gods; Christianism, manifested in faith in an Invisible 
as the only reality; scepticism, doubt, uncertainty, im 
quiry, flat denial. 

Does placing Christianism between the other two, im 
stead of as a climax at the end, strengthen or weaken the 
emphasis upon it? 

Ans.: It strengthens it, because it gains by the contrast 
between the subject that immediately precedes and that 
which immediately follows. It is, however, an unusual, 
an exceptional use of rhetoric. 

What is to be the starting point of our study of Pagan- 
ism? 

Ans.: We admit that men with open eyes and sound 
senses did believe in Paganism; that to its followers it 
was earnestly true; that we, had we been there, should 
have believed in it. 

In reading what leads up to this statement, the page 
or so on Quakery, we must take it biographically; it is 
the inner protest speaking out from Carlyle’s heart, the 
expression of his own action and reaction upon his own 
religious experience. In the study of allegory which fol- 
lows, note particularly, but incidentally, Carlyle’s com- 
ment upon “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Then to summarize, 
note the two explanations of mythology which he com- 
ments upon:— 

(a) The first, known as the symbolical. 

(b) The second, known as the allegorical. 

Out of the paragraphs upon allegory work out a con- 
ception of what allegory is, particularly as Carlyle defines 
it: A symbol of what men felt and knew about the uni- 
verse. 

What two distinct points of view does he present to 
us in a single paragraph? 

(a) That of the wild, deep-hearted man, to whom the 
world stood naked, flashing in upon him there, beautiful, 
awful, unspeakable; and that of the modern materialist, 
who is satisfied that the world shall be named and ex- 
plained by science. 

On which side, by the masterly use of language and 
illustration, does he enlist our sympathy? 

Ans.: On that of the primitive man; he makes us feel 
that we are lacking in a moral sense and intelligence if we 
do not have the preternatural insight of the primitive 
man, 

What does he show us that he has set out to prove in 
his essay? 

Ans.: That in the wonder which engendered worship, 
which in its turn engendered faith, in the heart of primi- 
tive man, and in men of all time, “that there was a kind 
of truth at the heart of them.” (See the last sentence 
closing the second break or division of the essay.) 


[To be continued.] 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THOUGHTS ON BUSINESS. By Waldo Pondray 
Warren. Chicago: Forbes & Co. Cloth. 240 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This book is a collection of over 200 business editorials 
which have been read by more than a million people a 
day through the columns of a number of leading metro- 
politan newspapers, and have received the approval of 
prominent business men in the United States, Canada, 
and England. 

This is a book in ten thousand. It is matchless in its 
field. This is not an untried proposition. Others have 
given out “thoughts on business” for many years; some 
are clever, some catchy, some spectacular, but here is a 
masterpiece getting all the best resuits in an attractive 
manner without one objectionable quality. Each topic 
has a page given to the treatment. There are 200 topics, 
divided into Starting Points, Self-Improvement, Methods, 
Developing the Workers, The Manager, Buying and 
Selling, Words by the Way, and Gleanings. 

This book is an outgrowth of a business experience 
gained through many years of association with one of 
America’s great commercial institutions. Mr. Warren 
has seen how men’s careers have been marred by basing 
their actions on unsound theories of life and business. 
And he has seen how a change from a wrong thought 
to a right thought, perhaps during a moment of casual 
conversation, has been the means of advancing a man to 
a higher place in his work, opening his eyes to a broader 
field of opportunity and wholesome activity. _ 

He says: “I count the acquisition of certain thoughts 
as the red-letter days of my life. To those moments I 
can look back and clearly trace long series of fortunate 
events, which stand out as conspicuous witnesses to the 
value of the ideas then acquired. It sometimes almost 
startles me to think how different the course of my 
career might have been had I not received certain 
thoughts at certain times and acted upon them. 

Before sending these ideas out into the world, the 
author endeavored to make certain that none of them 
is untrue to life and experience, none a half-truth that 
through a jingle of words may pass lor a whole truth, 
and not one a jumping-gap for an athlete that may be- 
come a pitfall for the unskilful. They have been sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of a number of experienced per- 
sons, in order to have them tested from many points of 
view. 

IN’S SECOND FAIRY READER. By James 

a arin, author of “The Fairy Reader,” “The Golden 
Fleece,” etc. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 192 pp., with illu:- 

tions. Price, 35 cents. 

Saaee Baldwin is a master in the art of book-making. 
It has been the writer’s privilege to know his work as 
well as its product and for both he has high admiration. 
Whatever bears his name is “sterling.” No rushed work 
is ever so issued, nor is the work of an immature writer 
ever palmed off as his. Issued in the series of Eclectic 
Readings, this, his latest book, is especially adapted for 
supplementary reading in the second or third grades. It 
is designed for children who are able to read easy narra- 
tives with some degree of facility. The stories are de- 
rived from a variety of sources, each representing the 
folklore of a different country. Some of them are al- 
ready recognized favorites, but many are new to school- 
book literature. All are retold by the author in a style 
which lends them new interest and value. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and unusually attractive. 


A CALENDAR FOR SAINTS AND SINNERS, 1908. 
A motto for every day. A beautiful calendar of bright 
quotations, covering a wide range, including wit and 
wisdom, goodness, and gayety, sense and sentiment. 
Artistically printed in two colors on plate paper, with 
attractive cover. Hung with brass rings, rod and silk 
cord attachment. Chicago: Forbes & Co. Boxed. 
56 leaves. Size, 6% x 9%. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

A more beautiful, helpful, enjoyable calendar one 
could not desire. The name of Forbes & Co., Chicago, is 
a guarantee of the best, brightest, up-to-date issue of 
anything upon which it is allowed to appear. 





AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. The Early Schools. 
By I. Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins 
University. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Cloth 
(6x9). _ 590 pp. Price, $3.50, net. 

This gives a thorough and consecutive account of phil- 
osophy as it has been developed in this country from the 
landing of the Pilgrims to the advent of Emerson. 
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Based upon original investigation among rare works and 
unpublished manuscripts, it presents an account of the 
most important speculative movements as they were 
transferred from Europe, developed during two centu- 
ries, and slowly prepared the way for the more .typical 
native philosophy of Emerson. 

This is the best portrayal of the attempts of Americans 
to philosophize that has been published. While America 
has not startled the Old World with her philosophers, she 
has exerted a decided influence upon her own people, 
and it will contribute much toward the awakening of new 
thought and new thinkers to have as scholarly a presen- 
tation of what has been attempted as is here given. 
EXPLORERS AND FOUNDERS OF AMERICA, 

Eclectic Reading Series. By Anna Elizabeth Foote, 

Jamaica, N. Y., and Superintendent Avery Warner 

Skinner, Oneida, N. Y. New York, Chicago, Cincin- 

nati: American Book Company. Cloth. Lllustrated, 

Maps. 310 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Every book in the Eclectic Reading Series is valuabte, 
invaluable. We have enjoyed them all, and our young 
people have profited by them from the first. They grow 
better and better and this is the best of all. The only 
“out” about this series is that the publishers do not print 
the names of all the series in each, for such a cumulative 
force would enhance the value of each. This is dis- 
tinctly a book of effective and delightful biographies, 
thirty-five of them. Those with which some children 
may be familiar are so admirably told as to interest the 
reader anew, while many of them, as in the case of “Leif 
the Lucky,” and nearly half the others, are not ordinarily 
written about, so that these havea double interest. There 
is a charm in the book from every point of view. 


LISBETH LONGFROCK. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian of Hans Aanoud by Laura BE. Poulsson. Illus- 
trated by Othor Hoimboe. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
Price, school edition, 40 cents. 

Norwegian Fairy Tales are by far the most attractive 
and wholesome written in the later times—they come 
nearer having the sweet serenity of the time-proven clas- 
sic folklore of anything produced in modern times. They 
escape the weak sentiment of other lands. Miss Pouls- 
son is, also, in a class by herself in appreciation of 
choice, strong sentiment vividly presented for children. 
“Lisbeth Longfrock” is a charming blending of the 
poetic and the commonplace. It is long enough and 
strong enough to test ithe development of a child’s men- 
tal unfolding and to aid it. 


_ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF RHET- 
ORIC. Lessons in Phraseology, Punctuation, and 
Sentence Structure. By Helen J. Robins of Bryn 
Mawr and Agnes F. Perkins of Wellesley. New York: 
[he Macmillan Company. Cloth (4%x7). Price, 90 
cents, net. 

This revised edition, after three years of popular use 
calls attention once more to the value of this common- 
sense guide to the study of the art of correct and effec- 
tive speaking and writing. The chief merit of the book 
is its emphasis of the difficulties with which every one 
meets, and which will give trouble for life unless they are 
mastered early and completely. It is for such mastery 
that this text-book provides. 7 





A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Arthur Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D. New Revised Edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 512 pp. 
Price, $2.00, net. : 

This revision of the work put forth six years ago is 
welcome, as was the first edition, which has been used by 
discriminating teachers. It does well that which it at- 
tempts, but it does not come down to recent times, not 
from lack of respect for modern thought, but because it 
does not lend itself to the broad sweep that is taken in 
treating of the philosophy of earlier times. 
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BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“A History of Classical Scholarship.” By John Edwin Sandys. 
Cambridge: University Press. 

‘‘Myths of the Red Children.’’ Retold by Gilbert L. Wilson. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co 

“Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson.”’ New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Company. 

“Introduction to Higher Algebra.”” Ry Maxime Bocher. Price, 
$1.90. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Riehl’s Burg Neideck.’’ Edited by J. B. E. Jonas. Price, 35 cents. 
——‘‘Heine’s Die Harzreise.’”’ Edited by B. J. Vos. Price, 45 cents. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“English High Schools for Girls.’’ By Sara A. Burstall. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heauing are solicited from sclioo! 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 11: New England Associa- 
tion of Penmanship Supervisors, 100 
Boylston street, Boston. 

February 25, 26, 27: Department of 
Superintendenee. N. E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.: secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Euduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Educational 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent BE. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col. 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


ee 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. In the Old South Lec- 
tures for Teachers, founded by Mary 
Hemenway, at the Old South meet:ng 
house Monday evenings at 8 o’clock, 
there will be five lectures on “The 
History of Harvard” as follows: 
January 6, “John Harvard and the 
English Cambridge of His:Time,” by 
Rey. George Hodges, dean of the 
Episcopal Theological school, Cam- 
bridge; January 13, “The First Cen- 
tury of Harvard Cellege” by Professor 
James K. Hosmer; January 20, “The 
Second Century of Harvard College,” 
by Professor Edward Channing; Jan- 
uary 27, “Harvard University Fifty 
Years Ago,” by President Cuaries 
W. Eliot; February 3, “Harvard Past 


, 


and Present,” an illustrated lecture | 


upon the Harvard men and _ places, 
old and new, by William C. Lane, 


librarian of the Harvard Univers'ty | 


library. 


SOMERVILLE. Gordon A. 


Southworth, who has been superin- | 


-tendent for the past fifteen years, 


has announced that he will not be a/ 


candidate for re-election next April 
and desires to be relieved from duty 
August 31, 1908. At that time he 
will have completed fifty years of 
school work, which includes an unin- 
terrupted service of thirty-five years 
in Somerville as principal and super- 
intendent. Mr. Southworth is one of 


the best-known superintendents in th >| 


state. He isin vigorous health, but 
proposes to enjoy relaxation while he 
can enjoy it. 

NEWTON. Professor Andrew J. 
George, head of the English depart- 
ment in the Newton high school, died 
at his home in Brookline December 
27 after a longillness. His condition 
was such that he was obliged to give 
up his duties at the high school at the 
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ANDAp 
Si on 
DRESSING 


per cent. 


in caring for them. 


Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation. 
Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping dust 
at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 









Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels and cans. Apply 
three or four times a year for best results 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense. 
On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
We are confident that a trial will result in the continued use of Standard Floor Dressing. 


You will find interesting reading in our free booklet ‘Dust and Its Dangers."’ Write fora copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 





EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own ers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 





College of Oratory 


| 





interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row ROSTON, MASS. 








| end of the last spring term. Profes- 
sor George was considered one of the 
| best authorities on English and 
| American classics in this country, 
; and had edited more than a score of 
books on these subjects. Professor 
| George was born in Goffstown, N. H., 
and was fifty-three years old. He 
was graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege, and taught five years at Ash- 
| land. He spent six years at the 
Brookline high school, and had occu- 
pied the position as head of the Eng- 
lish department at Newton high 
school twenty years. At the request 
of the later Senator Hoar, Profesor 
George taught an English classical 
course of two years at Clark College, 
Worcester, and gave a similar course 
|at Boston University. Four years 
| ago he received the degree of Litt.D. 
| NORTH ANDOVER.  Superin- 
tendent of Schools Wallace EB. Mason 
has planned a series of three lectures 
|on the textile industry to be given on 
| Friday evenings of December and 
January, under the auspices of the 
high school. It is Mr. Mason’s belief 
that education does not end with 
school and that it is the duty as well 
as the privilege of the schools to as- 
sist in the education of the adults of 
the community. These lectures are 
-the beginning of a series of indus 











trial, scientific, and educational talks 
which will be given from time to 
time if the response on the part of 
the people shows that such lectures 
will be helpful. The three leciures 
on textiles are by E. H. Barker, the 
head of the wool and woolen depart- 
ment of the Lowell Textile school. 
Mr. Barker is one .of the state ex- 
perts in textiles. There is no charge 
for admission. Following these 
talks on textiles, Mr. Mason is p!an- 
ning for some lectures of special in- 
terest to machinists and workers in 
iron. The topics of Mr. Barker’s 
talks are as follows: “Textile Raw 
Materials”: Animal fibres, silk, wool, 
mohair, alpaca, cashmere, Vicugna, 
shoddy, mungo; vegetable fibres, 
cotton, flax, hemp, jute, ramie; min- 
eral fibres, asbestos; “Felting Proper- 
ties of Wool’: Wool scouring, car- 
bonizing, and neutralizing, technical 
difference between woolen and wor- 
sted yarns; “Manufacture of Woolen 
and Worsted Yarns.” 

NORTH ADAMS. The school com- 
mittee has elected Fred L. Sawyer of 
Cambridge to succeed in Drury Acad- 
emy faculty Instructor Lisle, who 
has resigned to go into business. Mr. 
Sawyer leaves business to return to 
teaching. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard. He taught in Orange, and has 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 
. 
Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLLMENT has greatly 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDEN 
They are, as usual, up to the ‘‘ Holden Standard.”’ 
(Signed) 


BOOK COVERS. 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


to break away. 
EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 

HOLDEN PAT. ++ T’’ BACK BINDER 
HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur. | 
MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


with an outfit of 





} 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 








] 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. | 








been principal of a schoo! in Marble- 
head. 
CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. The enumeration 
of pupils in the town schools is 
shown to be 1,243 as against 1,348 in 
1906. There has been a falling off 
of 105 pupils in the year. 

HARTFORD. The evening high 
school has closed for the holidays, and 
sessions will be resumed January 6. 
The course in astronomy is finished 
and a new course in biology will take 
its place. 


NORWICH. One of the largest 
teachers’ meetings ever held in the 


Broadway school building was that 
attended recently, when Harry Hous- 
ton, supervisor of writing in the New 
Haven schools, spoke under the aus- 
pices of the state board of education 
on “How to Teach Writing.” 

NEW HAVEN. William McAn- 
drew of the Washington Irving high 
school, New York, gave an interest- 
ing address at the high sclfool audi- 
torium recently before a large auidi- 
ence, composed largely of teachers. 


DANBURY. Through the winter 
a course of six lectures will be given 
at the normal school by Lathrop D. 
Higgins, upon the subjects, “Sound,” 
“Light,” and “Electricity.” Th2y will 
be held on alternate Friday evenings, 
beginning January 3. Simple dem- 
enstrations will be given in illustra- 
tion of the talks, and the aim will be 
to explain the broad principles of 
these subjects from the popular view- 
point. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Mary E. 
Dyson, principal of the Lincoln-street 
school, has resigned to teach in Hart- 
ford, beginning January 6. She will 
be supervisor of penmanship. Miss 
Rosa M. Blomfield, assistant in do- 
mestic science, has resigned, and 
will return to her home in Muskegon, 
Mieh., to’care for her mother, who is 
an invalid. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS. Miss 
Mary Leach, who has been teaching 
at Stafford, has been appointed to the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Miss Flagg. Miss Blanche Shippey, 
who has been teaching in the Lull 
district, takes the Stafford app int- 
ment. 


-NAUGATUCK. W. H. Miner, su- 
pervisor of music in the public 


schools, attended the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the National 
Music Teachers’ Association held in 
Columbia University on Thursday, 
December 26. He was one of two 
delegates from this state to represent 
the public school music department. 


BRISTOL. Miss Elizabeth Craig, 
who has been assistant to Principal 


Howard Pease of the South Side 
school, has resigned, to teach in the 
Springfield schools, doing departmen- 


tal work. Miss Craig will be suc- 
ceeded by Miss Carolyn Hyde of 


Westville. Miss Hyde is a graduate 
of Mt. Holyoke College and has beea 
teaching in New York state for the 
past three years. 

GROSVENORDALE. The exer- 
cises of laying the corner-ston? of the 
Tourtellotte Memorial high school 
took place December 21. The build- 
ing is 115 feet long by 100 feet deep. 
It is to be two stories and a half high, 
with basement. It will be built of 
granite, limestone, and gray brick. 
It is to cost $100,000 exclusive of the 
grounds, upon which a large amount 
of money has already been expended, 
and more remains to be expended, 
in grading, etc. The grounds con- 
tain fourteen acres, and were the gift 
of the Grosvenor-Dale Company. 
There will be two gate entrances, 
with winding drives to the entrance 
to the building. The basement will 
contain a gymnasium, locker rooms, 
and toilet rooms. On the first floor 
will be the large study room, two 
classrooms, two recitation rooms, 
principal’s office, and teachers’ room. 
The second story will contain the 
memorial room, assembly hall, chem- 
ical laboratory, physical laboratory, 
lecture room, and recitation room 
On the third floor will be small 
rooms for bookkeeping, type-writiny, 
ete. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. Through the activi- 


ties of the Woman’s Association for 
the Betterment of Public School- 
houses in its first year, in Caldwell 


county eight schools have obtainel 
libraries; Cleveland county has rai-ed 
$150 by private subscription: money 
for twelve school libraries and the 
improvement of twelve schoolhouses, 


increasing in value from $1,800 
$5,000; in Columbus county thiry 
schools were improved and $50 was 
raised for pictures; in Cumberiand 
county every rural public school was 
reached, and $75 raised for pic.ures, 
books, ete.; in Dare county. a large 
number of pictures were hung, $50 
spent for various items impro\e- 
inents and $150 for libraries; in 
Greene county twenty-three schoo's 
were improved, $115 raised for gen- 
eral work and $50 for libraries; in 
Henderson county every womin 
teacher in the county was a mem\er 
of the association, every school in the 
county was improved, and $60 raised 
for libraries; in Madison county 
$11.45 was raised for pictures, #55 
for libraries, and $250 for other im- 


to 


o% 


provements; in Rockingham county 
seventy-two schools were reached, 
$50 raised for pictures, $165 for li- 


braries, and $25 for other improve- 
ments; twelve libraries were estab 
lished, and 500 pictures hung; in 
Surry county every school was 
reached, twenty-three new houses 
were built, increasing the valuation 
of the school property in these dis- 


- tricts from $1,200 to $5,750; in Wayne 


county forty-three schools were 
reached, $75 spent for pictures, 206 
framed pictures hung, $464 raised fo1 
libraries, and forty-one libraries es- 
tablished, and $120 raised for other 
improvements. Throughout the state 
the increase in the valuation of schoo! 
property through the influence of the 
association was $48,600. It should 
be remembered that in every county 
in which a dollar was raised by pri- 
vate subscription for libraries up to 
$60, the county: and state each added 
S60. But the dollar-mark cannot in- 
dicate the amazing amount of good 
that the association has done in in- 
creasing public interest, in bringing 
home to the people the fact that the 
schoolhouse is a public institution for 
the condition of which every individ- 
ual in the district is responsible, and 
in the development of community ef 
fort as distinguished from the ‘raw 
individualism.” 
MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

teen 


The city has four- 
portable school buildings Su- 


perintendent J. H. Van _ Sickle’s 
“Course in Nature Study” has been 
widely adopted by normal schools 


and training classes. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


The committee of ten appointed by 
the State Teachers’ Association has 
issued the fourth revision of the state 
course of study. This committee was 
selected from among the most impor- 
tant educators of the state, with 
County Superintendent Charles Mc- 
Intosh of Piatt county as editor-in- 
chief. The committee was assisted 
by twenty-seven other prominent 
educators who sought the advice and 
suggestions of over two thousand 
teachers. The present state course 
of study is the summing up of eight- 
een years of experience with a course 
for the common schools that has un- 
dergone four general revisions, ani 
in this revision the committee has 
had the benefit of all the information 
that could be gathered by asking for 
candid criticisms and helpful sugge ’- 
tions of hundreds of teachers in all 
parts of the state, many of whom 
had used former editions of the state 
course for years. Some of the new 
features of the 1907 course are as 
follows: 1. Plan of “alternation” ex- 
plained in detail. By this plan the 
number of classes in crowded coun- 
try schools is greatly reduced. 2. 
Two model programs for schools us- 
ing the Illinois course, fully illus- 
trating the plan-.of “alternation.” 3. 
Special outline in constructive work 
for first and second years. 4 Out- 
line in detail in language for first and 
second years. 5. Outline in house- 
hold arts combined with the outline 
in physivlogy. 6. Outline in wood- 
working for grammar schools and for 
high schools. 7. Ninth and tenth year 
work outlined in detail. 8. Picture 
study combined with language and 
grammar for all grades. 9. Sugges- 
tions for experiment clubs for boys 
and girls. 10. Excellent article on 
school libraries with list of books. 
In addition to above new features the 
course contains complete outlines of 
all the common school branches, ag- 
Ticulture, drawing, vocal music, 
morals and manners, etc., as outlined 
in former editions, but with such 
changes as the committee thought 
wise to make. 

DECATUR. The teachers are do- 
ing a deal of professional work this 
winter. There is a course of lectures 
by eminent educators, a_ series of 
cabinet meetings for principals and 
special teachers, monthly principals’ 
meetings, monthly grade teachers’ 


meetings, and weekly meetings of all} 


the teachers in each building. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





OREGON. 

BAKER CITY. : Every high school 
pupil is writing a personal letter to 
some one in the East, describing the 
advantages of the city, educational, 
industrial, commercial, and _ other- 
wise. The editor of the Journal of 
Education, who knows the city well, 
would like to go further than these 
letters go and say that no city in the 
Pacific Northwest has higher grade of 
citizenship than has Baker City, and 
nowhere are the schools better 
housed, better equipped, or better 
taught. All these standards are on : 
par with the eastern cities. 

2 

Penner—“The critics roasted your 
book, didn’t they?” 

Scriblet-—‘Yes: but not enough 
insure its success.’’—Life. 








to 
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PRACTISING BY EAR. 


When Grover Cleveland was prac- 
tising law in Buffalo one of his friends 
was a lazy young lawyer who was 
forever pestering him with questions 
about legal points that he could just 
as well have looked up for himself. 
Even Cleveland’s patience had an end. 
One day as his friend entered he re- 
marked: 

“There are my books. Help your- 
self to them. You can look up your 
own case.” 

The lazy lawyer stared at him in 
amazement. 

“See here, Grover Cleveland,” he 
said indignantly; “I want you to 
understand that you and your eld 
books can go to thunder. You know 
very well that I don’t read law. I 
practice entirely by 
body’s Magazine. 

FAITHFUL TO THE END. 

The flames crackled ominously, the 

water bubbled in the great pot, 





naked savages 

their cruel knives. 
“Is there no hope?” murmured the 

doomed commercial traveler. 
“None,” hissed the ebon chief. 


began 


termined to eat me, at ieast let me 
ask you asa last favor, to try our 
brand of mustard with the feast. I 
am convinced that one trial will se- 
cure us your 
and I°— 


there was a splash, and all was over. 
—Los Angeles Times. 








A SUBSTITUTE. 

|} Small Boy—‘“Can I have a ride on 

a donkey, ma?” 
Ma—‘“‘No, dear; your 

you are not to have one.” 


papa says 


goodness’ sake, James, give him a 
ride on your back and see if it will 
keep him quiet!’’—TIllustrated Bits. 


THE TIME IS OUT OF JOINT. 


“Yes, it must be a terrible thing to 
go through life without your limb, 
but you must remember it will be re- 
stored to you in the ‘next world.” 

“IT know it will, mum, but dat 
don’t encourage me, fer it wuz cut off 
when I wuz a baby an’ it won’t come 
widin a couple of foot of de ground.” 
| —Life. 

Success has turned many a man’s 
| head. In fact it’s a long head that 
|} has no turning.—Exchange. 





“Then,” said the young man, point- 
ing to his sample case, “if you are de- | 


| 
| 


ear.” -—Every- | 


and | 
seated in the shade of a palm the | 
to sharpen | 


permanent patronage, | 


But strong arms seized him here, | 
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Pears 


Most soaps clog. 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. fe 

Pears is quickly 
rinsed off, _ leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789, 








UNCONSCIOUS CYNICISM, 








Sunday School Teacher—‘*Why 
| must we always be kind to the poor, 
Ethel? 

Ethel (slightly mixed)—‘“Because 
| among the sundry and manifold 
changes of this wicked world we 
don’t know how soon they may be 
come rich.”—Exehange. 

IN THE RIGHT MOOD FOR 
SPEED. 


a | 


Small Boy—‘Why can't I have 
ride on a donkey?” 
| Ma (to her husband)—‘Oh, for | 


Nervous Friend—‘“‘Your chauffeur 
seems to drive very recklessly.” 

Host—"Yes, he doesn’t care what 
happens when he’s the worse for 
drink.”—The Tatler. 


LITERATURE OF YOUTH. 


Knicker—‘* What books have 
helped you most?’ 

Bocker. “The ones [| didn’t buy 
with the money father sent me at 


college.’"—New York Sun. 





THE DIET QUESTION AGAIN. 

First Footballer—‘*Why didn’t 
you claim a foul?’ 

Second Footballer—‘Because ma 
vegetarian.”—The Sketch. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


sienccnsis. 4l4 p+ penne M+ pl 


oat Y., 156 aye Ave. 
~ bn, 1506 Penn. Ave. 
Avenue. 


Denver, Co 
Spokane. Ween, 









FISHE 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers cL. >*** 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


313 Recoare; Bk. Los Ang 


THe A GCENGY 


BOSTON 
4 Ashburten P'. 
Portland, Ore. 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., et Studio Bldg. 
sles, Ca 238 Douglas R1d 








The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


Established 1885. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston . 


Tel, Hay, 995-4. 





James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agencyezshsez. 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 
aianenn IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 


Building 
Chicago 


NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


on Velev rs 


VAN BL 





REN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





me SCIENCE ountin W. #. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Hducator 








Some New Books 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
lish High Schools for Girls............++-++- — Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. cy 
Mile “ . 
A Review of Hamlet...........------scseeeeeeeee a . 7 o 0 
d States.. B ast 1.75 
Napole ooo ee eodan pees EPbce odereeka ” Dodge Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 4.00 
Am UG vase abks vice d6dinodes Riley Dodd, Mead & Co.,N.Y. 3.50 
M nerican Philosophy nD Seine sk coen Wilson Ginn & Co., Boston ; -— 
‘A Cheerful Year Book for 1908.... ......--000-5. ae Henry Holt & Co 0. »N. ¥ $ 1.00 
The Flight to Eden........-.--...-eeeseereee ee Rhodes nd > : SS — 
Petrarch..... sia ees oo 4 ES Holloway- —_ x..3 utnam's S ma, BY. — 
er Ss: ao. ttn de th oboe ‘s 
ene. secces oi Wiggin & Smith MeClure Co., ss —— 
on il Burg Neideck. wer Jonas (Ed.) D. C. Heath & Co. , Boston 35 
Heine’s Die essai. a (Ea.) a 2 ne = ‘= 
Introductory Latin.. Moulton — 2} ¥ " 00 
Love and Loyalty.....-..--- -+++secereee eee ces Jones Datvorsiy ot Chi go Peete, a go i 
‘of the French... ............ Sergeant J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 7, 
The Last Empress of the French.. ippinco a 
Practical Farming... .-«--.-.++eeseee sere eee eee Massey Outing F Ublishing Lo., N. : 


ng.. 
ttle Dinners with the Serer 
panes by Ralph Waldo Emerson........-------- 
A History of Classical Scholarship........-+++-- 


Le Gallienne Moffatt, Yard & Co.,, * 
Charles E. Merrill Co., egg 
University Press, Cambridge - 


Sandys 








Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
, BRIDGEWATER: 
STATE Pi ye 9 For catalogue: 
© areen the Principal, A.G BoypEx, A.M: 


bE NORMAL SCHOOL, eres Mass. 








th sexes. For es address 
__Jonnx a. THOMPRON. Principal. 


HOO FRAMINGHAM, MA88, 

GTATE NO ATE NORMAL a _ attention is 

— to the ‘eon 4 of Household Arts. 

For catalogues Henry WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


,M 
STATE ont So Eaesery. She oo ey 
ahs. ogy 


J. ASNURY PITMAN. 
HARVARD. UNIVERSITY 
Austin Scholarships 
For Teachers 


For men teachers and school superiptend- 
ents on leave of absence. Applications for 
1908-02 received until March 15, 1908. For 
information and blank forms of ‘application 
address George W. Robinson, Secretary of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 














Household hint: For hoarseness, 
beat up the white of an egg, flavor 
with lemon and sugar, and take 
something occasionally.—Somerville 
Journal. 





“That speech of yours was very 
earefully prepared,” said one states- 
man. 

“Yes,” answered the other, “I took 
great pains with it. I don’t think I 
said anything that I won’t be able 
to retract at any time without em- 
barrassment.’—Washington Star. 





Young people expect that their par- 
ents will sympathize with all their 
little troubles. It never seems to oc- 
cur to them that they ouzht to sym- 
pathize with the troubles of the old 
folks.—Somerville Journal. 

The Well Supplied Fisherman—‘‘No, 
sir. To tell you the truth, I never do 
catch much; but it’s a sport wot 
don’t do no ’arm, and (confidentially) 
it keeps me out of the pubs.”—The 
Tatler. 


& 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The January issue of the Cen- 
tury is a fiction number. It contains 
the beginning of Dr. S. Weir Mitch- 
ell’s new novel, “The Red City.” and 
short stories from May Sinclair, 
Jack London, Charles D. Stewari, 
David Gray, Barton W. Currie, 
Katherine Metcalf Roof, Roger A. 
Derby, and Frances T. Lea—tragedy, 
pathos, and humor being well bal- 
anced. In this number, too, F. 
Marion Crawford tells the true story 
of Beatrice Cenci. The topies of tha 
times seem especially timely: “A 


‘Demonstration’ by Governor 
Hughes” commending the state ex- 
ecutive’s recent utterances on civil 


service reform; “A Good Workinz 
Hypothesis,” the doctrine that things 
are really getting better: “Mars: a 
New Phase,” “Hard Times and Good 
300ks.”’ 

—It should be a happy New Year 
surely for every youngster fortunate 
enough to have the January St. 
Nicholas, for a richer, fuller number 
of that children’s magazine was 
never issued. It is almost a White 
House number—Chester M. Clark 
telling of “A Day’s Work with the 
President,” while Jacob Riis relates 
the story of “Slippers, the White 
House Cat.” This number brings the 
beginnings of three tempting new 
serials: Ralph Henry sarbour’s 
“Harry’s Island,” Agnes McClelland 
Daulton’s “The Gentle Interference 
of Bab,” and Carolyn Wells’s ani 
Harrison Cady’s funny “The Happy 
Chaps.” Besides all the jingles and 
pictures and departments, there are 
several exceptionally bright short 
stories, more chapters of the fasci 
nating “Three Years Behind the 
Guns,” General Howard’s story of 
his experiences -with the Indian chief 
Pascaul, and suggestions for lots. of 
fun in “Hints and Helps for Mother.” 


—Among the contributors to the 


January number of Putnam’s 
Monthly are A. C. Benson, Miss Mary 
Moss, Signor Salvini, William R. 


Lighton, James Grant Wilson, 
Zimmern, Laurence Binyon, Lillie 
Hamilton French, Emily James Put- 
nam, F. Norrys Connell, W. G. Fitz 
gerald, and Amelia von Ende. Emily 
James Putnam, late dean of Barnard 
College, makes a strong plea for what 
is commonly called “A Classical Edu- 
cation.” She does not pretend that 
this sort of education wil! insure the 
“ability to earn a living or to produce 
and rear healthy offspring,” but she 
does claim that to those who would 
be benefited by culture as distin- 
guished from a practical education, a 
training in the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics should not be denied. 


Helen 


* 


AT THEIR SECOND MEETING. 
“May I call you Mabel?” he asked; 

pausing in his perusal of the menu. 
“If you wish to,” she said: but 

my name is Gertrude.”— Pick-Me-Up, 





One man at any rate does not be- 
lieve that airships are practical poli- 
tics. A New York millionare is 
building a house the roof of wh'eh 
is to be made of plate-glass.—Punch. 





Considering how many times the 
Ten Commandments have been 
broken, it is almost a wonder that 


there are any 
ville Journal. 


of them left.—Somer- 
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‘BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

On Wednesday, January 8, occurs 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
commencement of B. F. Keith’s ¢ea- 
reer as a manager of theatrical enter- 
prises in the city of Boston, for on 
January 8, 1883, he threw open the 
doors of the first amusement resort 
with which he was connected as a 
proprietor. It was a modest begin- 
ning, for it was what would be called 





nowadays a “store show,” where 
Clark’s hotel now stands on Wash- 
ington street. It seems to be par- 


ticularly appropriate that one of the 
ways in which the anniversary will 
be celebrated, 
special program of thoroughly repre- 
sentative features of the 
of to-day, made possible only by the 
policies 
way in which the public will be en- 
abled to join, greatly to their own 


advantage, for they will have the op-| 


portunity of witnessing a truly re- 
markable performance. The head- 
liners of the anniversary bill will be 


Clayton White and Marie Stuart, 
Walter C. Kelly, Bessie Wynn, the 


Romany Opera Company, the Heras 


family, tert Levy, Lasky’s string 
quintette, Caron and Herbert, and 
Cooper and Robinson—every act 
thoroughly representative of the 


highest type of the branch of vaude- 
ville to which they belong. Clayton 
White and 
sent for the first time in Boston their 
new Hobart sketch, “Cherie,” the 
best thing they have ever done. “The 
Virginia Judge,” as Walter C. Kelly 
is known, stands alone as a teller of 


jialect stories. There is no prettier, 
daintier, more winsome soubrette in 
vaudeville than Bessie Wynn, who 
will have an almost entirely new 


repertoire of songs. ‘The Romany 


Opera Company is the greatest singing | 


rganization that vaudeville has ever 
known. Its members 
most artistic manner popular 
from the grand operas. 
family rank with the 

great acrobatic troupes 
bas sent to us. Particularly novel is 


gems 


best of the 


the act of Bert Levy. the well-known | 
Lasky’s string quartette | 


‘aricaturist. 


is a thoroughly high-class instru-| 
mental organization, while Caron|} 


and Herbert hold a foremost position 
as acrobatic comedians, and Cooper 
and Robinson are the cleverest team 
of “real coon” singers and dancers 
now on the stage. The Clarence sis- 
ters, two chic soubrettes from <Aus- 
tralia; Dudley and Cheslyn, vocal- 


ists; the Rice brothers, horizontal har | 


humorists; Ed. Estus, a great equili- 
brist, and new pictures by the kineto- 
graph will round out a_ bill worthy 
the occasion. 


-" 


IN SOCIETY. 





The negro barber on a limited train 


running from an Eastern city to 
Chicago was once shaving a man 


whom he recognized as a well-known 
merchant of Albany. The 
worked with especial skill and 
rewarded with a substantial fee. 
When the barber was telling the 
other employees on the train of his 
good luck, he announced pompously: 
‘“He’s shore a mighty fine genul- 
man, dat Mr. Smith; jes’ as nice a 
man as you’d wanter meet. I’s often 
been in his sto’ in Albany, but dis is 
de fust time I’s ever met him 
ally.”—Lippincott’s, 


was 


soci- 
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the arrangement of a| 
vaudeville | 


and ideas of Mr. Keith, is a'! 


Marie Stuart are to pre-| 


render in the} 
The Heras | 


that Europe | 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥. Edith D, Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs. 

Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood. 

Ind, toN. ¥. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y onkers. 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N, ¥, Harlow D. Curtis, 
| Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
| to Dapavennt Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N. C, Marjorie Gray, Boston to 
| Hickory. 
| Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V. 8. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 
N. J. to Ala. Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg 
. Y. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
' Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
, to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca tu Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Noima); Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
| to Grand Mere. 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M, Wolfe, Marion 
to Boulder; to N. Y. Edith C Francis, Oberlin to Fairport. 

Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. ¥. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 

Philippines to N Y. Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville 

Vt. to N. ¥Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 

Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, W. Y. 











TEACHERS’ 
AGENC ¥ 
ORIUM BUII 

HICA 


= BREWER 


DIT 








* ’ introduces te Colleger 

MERICAN >= 2 TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam jes 

and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 

— every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em or 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 3*° Wabash Aves 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage, Supply best Scho ls and Colleges 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book containsvaluable information, Address €, J, ALBERT, gr. 





Wabash Avenue, 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. Pratr. Rondaee. 


‘I’ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





Assists Teachers in Obtaining 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
| Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During eachryear places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
| Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
| department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Manhattan Building. Drs Morngs, Iowa. 








OF BOSTON, 
20 Boylston St. 


Correspondence invited. 


'™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ; 


| Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 





Winship | 
'3 Teachers’ | 
g agency | pis SE gs 
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00000060 OO 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


Long distance Telephone 


ood 
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Have You 
Ever Stopped 
To Think 


Why it is that more 





Remfagion 
Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes by the schools of the 
United States and Canada than all other makes of 
typewriters combined ? 


Well, the Answer is Easy 


Students of shorthand and typewriting know 
that the Remington is the Standard machine, 
and that Remington operators always enjoy 
the best opportunities. Therefore students are 
wise enough to want instruction on the Rem- 
ington, and the best schools are wise enough 
to give it. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


TEN a 


Borated 25 > Tal cum 
























As a Champion 








pro ae Oe ee os nplex ic ol cular men and 
men, first ome 
MERNEN’ S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 
a Safe and pt ire he pone he poet ae bow ex, the meen her nen 
have been recognized and mmenc A by tt medi 
for many years. Winter winds have where intone n° ~ 
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A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Nothing equals a good binder for preserv- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 


We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 


received. 


Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 
age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 














A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $3 $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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